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WHAT THE BAKER CAN GET OUT 
OF A BARREL OF FLOUR. 


HE average price of regular wheat, 

says the Chicago Tribune, known 

in Board of Trade parlance as “No. 2 

spring,” for the year 1883 was $1.013, per 

bushel. The average price for the last 

eighteen years ending Dec. 31, 1883, was 

$1.04%. The average price for the last 
two months has been about 75 cents. 

With these figures in hand, the Tribune 
set about solving the question. How much 
has this reduction of over 25 per cent. in 
wheat benefitted the consumer? Is a loaf 
of bread any bigger, or any better, or any 
cheaper than it was a year ago? The an- 
swer is not wholly satisfactory. In some 
cases the consumers have been given the full 
value of the reduction; in others the bakers 
have added it to the profits; and in many the 
surplus has been about equally divided be- 
tween baker andconsumer. It has not been 
shown that the millers have gained anything 
by the reduction; if they have it is but a 
trifle. 1t takes four and one-half bushels 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour, and as 
the offal or bran pays for the barrels and 


cost of grinding, the difference between the! 


price of the wheat and the flour is clear 
profit to the miller. The cost of a barrel 
of flour would therefore be $3.37!2 with 
wheat at 75 cents per bushel. If the whole- 
sale price of this flour is $4.75 the miller’s 
profit is $1.3734. Of course this is not a 
net profit, as the value of the miller’s invested 
capital and many incidental expenses are 
left out of the question. It is claimed on 
the one hand that the keen competition in 
the business and the present condition of the 
trade render the flour-milling business any- 
thing but profitable, while on the other hand 
it is argued that the price of flour is still 
above its actual proportionate value, and 
might be sold at a much lower price and still 
leave a fair profit for the miller. 

The wholesale price of ‘Minnesota 
straights,” or regular bakers’ flour, last year 
was $5.50 to $6 per barrel. The present 
price is $4.75 to $5. The “patents,” or 
highest grades of flour, cost last year $7 to 
$7.15. The present price is $5.75 to $6. 
The first-named class is used for making 
all ordinary bread; the second is used only 
in extra quality, fancy, or “Eureka” breads. 

No matter how flour may fluctuate in 
price the price of a loaf remains the same. 
A reduction of $1 per barrel in flour would 


make only a reduction of a fraction of a 
cent in the price of aloaf. Since the present 


reduction in flour some of the first-class 
bakeries have added two ounces to the 
weight of each loaf, some of the bakeries 
have added one ounce, and some just give 
the same-sized loaf as before, claiming that 
the difference is too little to allow of their 
making any change. A barrel of flour will 
make 320 thirteen-ounce loaves, 297 fourteen 
ounce, 277 fifteen-ounce, 260 sixteen-ounce, 
or 231 eighteen-ounce. A reductiou of 60 
to 70 cents per barrel will allow the baker 
to add one ounce to his loaves and still have 
the same profit. Last year the common 
bread, retailed at five cents per loaf and 
sold wholesale at four cents was made in 
fourteen-ounce loaves at the leading whole- 
sale bakeries. It is now made fourteen, 
fifteen, and sixteen ounce size, and the 
consumer can easily test the fairness of his 
baker by weighing aloaf. Given the weight 


of the loaf it is no hard matter to figure up 
the baker's profit. 

The flour is not the only article used that 
is lower than last year; yeast, for instance, 
that was 25 cents per pound last year, is 
now only five cents, and labor, fuel, and 
other items of expenditure have also been 
in some degree reduced. The average cost 
of manufacture, including labor, rent, and 
everything except fleur, might be put down 
at $2 per barrel for the wholesale bakeries. 
With $5 for flour this will make $7, which 
is about the maximum cost for common 
bread at present. The product will be 260 
sixteen-ounce loaves, which, at four ceats 
each, amounts to $10.40, leaving a handsome 
profit of $3.40 per barrel, or nearly 50 per 
cent. But if the baker makes his dough 
into fifteen-ounce loaves the returns will be 
$11.08 per barrel, and if into fourteen-ounce 
it will be $11.88 per barrel, a profit of $4.88. 
But to the larger bakeries, using twenty-five 
to forty barrels of flour daily, the profits are 
undoubtedly even greater than this. The 
cost of distribution may be greater, but it 
is more than counterbalanced by the labor- 
saving and other advantages incident to 
extensive manufacture. On the whole, it is 
not too much to expect and demand that 
the five-cent loaf of common bread shall at 
present be of good quality and a full pound 
in weight. 

The superfine bread sold by most of the 
leading bakeries is made with milk from 
“patent” flour, and is sold at six and seven 
cents per loaf. Some of the bakers are now 
making these loaves eighteen ounces, the 
former weight being fifteen and sixteen. 
An eighteen-ounce loaf of the finest flour 
made with dairy milk is not dear at seven 
cents to people who can afford it as a luxury, 
but it is not by any means to be recommended 
as a substitute for a plain one-pound, five- 
cent loaf in a laboring man’s family, where 
every cent counts. 

Some years ago, when competition in the 
baking trade was exceedingly keen and 
when the weight of a loaf was of less 
consideration than its size, some bakers 
began making big spongy, soggy loaves 
from bad flour, whitened with alum and 
doubly swollen with extra yeast, the bread 
being of a character that was deleterious to 
health. The more respectable bakers met 
this competition by agitating for municipal 
action on the subject, and eventually a 
series of ordinances were passed providing 
that bread should be pure and wholesome 
and sold only by avoirdupois weight. For 
a short time the ordinance was obeyed, and 
the manufacture of the cheap sponge loafs 
put toanend. Gradually the ordinances, 
like many others in the municipal code, fell 
into disuse, and came to be regarded as a 
dead letter. The “pound” loaf dwindled 
to 15, 14, 13, and finally to 12 ounces. Its 
weight was determined solely by the honesty 
of the baker who made it and the grocer 
who soldit. But the ordinances, it is alleged, 
changed the trade considerably by educating 
the people on the value of bread, so that 
the trade in the cheaply-made article has 
been practically killed. The proprietors of 
the first-class bakeries say they would like 
to see the ordinance enforced and bread 
sold by weight only, but they also add that 
there is but little necessity at present for the 
law. Probably there is a big trade still done 
in the light-weight dyspeptic loaf, and it 


would be well if householders would clip | famines that they are annually taken into 
this article out for reference and see that; account, as a disturbing element, by the 


their grocers give them fair and honest 
value. That is the only way to bring the 
bakers to time. 

As a fit conclusion to the above we learn 
from a London letter to the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch: That there is a general outcry in 
Europe that, while wheat has gone down to 
the lowest point reached during the present 
century, bread remains as dear as ever. 
The bakers and the millers are so far the 
only men who get the benefits of the boun- 
tiful crop. Bread sells in London at about 
4 cents a pound, and pays 300 per cent pro- 
fit to the miller and baker. In some places 
in the southern part of England the same 
quality of bread is sold at a little over two 
cents a pound, and pays a good profit to 
the producer at that. There is, however, 
nothing to be astonished at in these extor- 
tions of the trade when we take into con- 
sideration the fabulous prices which are paid 
for tea, coffee, sugar and other articles of 
first necessity at retail, and the un- 
precedentedly low prices at which they are 
sold wholesale. Tea, for instance, sells at 
auction in Londen at about 20 cents a pound, 
and can not be bought at retail at less than 
65 cents. 


FAMINE IN EAST INDIA. 


A telegram in English papers dated Ben- 
gal, Sept. 28, says: “The famine is reaching 
serious proportions. Native authorities claim 
that the government relief system is inade- 
quate to the emergency.” —_It is such items 
as this, coming with lamentable frequency, 
says the Globe Democrat, which are among 
the strongest counts of the indictment 
against British rule in India. “The Gov- 
ernment relief system” may or may not be 
“inadequate to the emergency ;” but how 
could such an emergency as the present 
arise in one of the most fertile regions of 
the world if the Government were what it 
should be? “Prevention is better than 
cure,” and no relief system can be half so 
desirable as a system which renders relief 
unnecessary. 

The area of Bengal, exclusive of the 
native or semi-independent States, is about 
240,000 square miles; the population about 
36,000,000. This proportion of inhabitants 
to territory is, of course, very large as 
compared with America; but certainly not 
enough to reduce subsistence to the starva- 
tion point if the land were properly utilized, 
and the ordinary principles of political 
economy embodied in the laws and carried 
into practice. Yet every few years a famine 
prevails there which throws famines else- 
where far into the shade. Men, women and 
children not merely suffer for lack of food, 
but die; and die not merely by dozens and 
scores, but by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. Among the poorer classes almost 
every house has its victims; in not a few 
cases whole families, and even villages, are 
swept away by starvation, or diseases incident 
to scanty supply of the proper kind of life- 
supporting material. Unclean animals, 
roots and weeds, and refuse of every de- 
scription are eaten, and children are oc- 
casionally sacrificed to save the perishing 
parents. Corpses strew the wayside, and 
such scenes of misery, despair and death 
are enacted as no pen can fitly describe, no 
imagination portray. So common are these 


authorities; and the relief fund always fig- 
ures in the financial estimates. These con- 
ditions seem to be accepted by people and 
Government as a matter of course; “a dis- 
pensation of Providence” as much as pesti- 
lence, hurricane or flood. 

It may be, as is claimed by English writ- 
ers, that famines are fewer and less destruc- 
tive now than when India was under the 
entire control of native rulers; but this does 
not answer the charges preferred by those 
who do not take the dominant English view 
of the situation; charges which, we may re- 
mark, have been abundantly sustained by 
eminent English testimony. The only 
shadow of justification for the British Em- 
pire in India lies in the assumption that 
British government is far better for the 
governed than was the native government. 
Doubtless it is, from the British standpoint; 
but the verdict of the natives is practically 
unanimous in the negative. All competent 
observers admit that the hatred of British 
rule is intense and inextinguishable; that 
those who ought to know best, and do know, 
from personal experience—the natives them- 
selves—would sweep every vestige of that 
rule out of sight to-morrow, if they had the 
power. Nothing but ceaseless vigilance, 
backed by bayonets, holds India under the 
English heel; and the vast domain which 
gives to Victoria the title of “Empress” is 
simply a powder magazine, that a single 
spark may at any moment explode. 





THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF 
CELLULOSE. 

During the past twenty years many ex- 
periments have been made in experimental 
stations to determine the nutritive value of 
the different kinds of feed, and it was well 
established that many of those portions 
which have been looked upon as insoluble 
and indigestible, disappeared in their pass- 
age through the digestive tract of the ani- 
mal. A careful determination of the food, 
as well as of the excrements, demonstrated 
the absence of a fair percentage of the woody 
fiber of the wood. 

Woody fiber is the name given to that 
insoluble part of a plant which remains after 
a repeated treatment with sulphuric acid and 
caustic potash. Common hay is especially 
rich in it, likewise clover and straw. This 
woody fiber consists of cellulose, (the walls 
of the cells of the plant) and lignin, which 
together form the skeleton of the plant, in- 
creasing in quantity with age, as testified by 
the well-known saying that plants become 
more woody as they grow older. 

On comparing the quantity of woody fiber 
in the food with that found in the excreta, 
it was discovered that the missing portion 
of the fiber consisted of cellulose; as a con- 
sequence, it was concluded that cellulose 
was digestible and of the same nutritive 
value to the animal as starch, which has the 
same chemical composition. 

Various kinds of feed, rich in woody fiber, 
such as hay and straw, form, so to speak, 
the foundation, the bulk of the, food material 
given to stock; they contain between 20 and 
40 per cent. of it, and it was therefore of 
the greatest importance to prove that one 
half of these were digestible. 

The latest investigations made, tend to 
prove that the woody fiber which has such 
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a strong power of resisting chemical re- 
agents, is disorganized without difficulty by 
organic ferments inside of the animal body 
as well as outside, inducing a kind of fer- 
mentation which breaks up this woody fiber 
into gaseous products. Such fermentation 
process is set up in the digestive tract of the 
animal, and without really being digested, 
the woody fiber undergoes various chemical 
changes. In order to determine whether 
such a product had any nutritive value to 
the animal, Prof. Weiske carried out a series 
of experiments at the experimental station 
in Breslau, Germany, with the following re- 
sults, It has been well known that in feed- 
ing the stock with food rich in albuminoid 
substances, such as beans, an excessive in- 
terchange of albumen takes place in the 
body at the expense of the tissues, and 
larger quantities of the used-up albuminiod 
substances are excreted by the animal in the 
urine, If such food, containing too much 
albumen and too little starch, is mixed with 
another kind, rich in starch, but poor in al- 
bumen, the nutrition assumes a more rational 
character. Less albuminoid products are 
excreted and their presence in the urine de- 
creases at the same rate as additional flesh 
is formed on the animal. If therefore the 
cellulose is of the same nutritive value as 
the starch, its action in theanimal economy, 
if combined with food rich in albumen, 
should be identical. 

But from all the carefully conducted ex- 
periments, Prof. Weiske concludes that con- 
trary to all theories, cellulose does not pos- 
sess any value to be compared with that of 
starch or other soluble carbohydrates in the 
fattening of animals. The only value as- 
cribed to it consists in the assumption that 
the fermenting process in the digestive or- 
gans of the animal disintegrates the cellu- 
lose and sets free any nutritive particle 
contained within the cells, rendering it 
accessible to the digestive functions. This, 
of course, gives a more complete digestion 
of the food than could have been obtained 
otherwise, without crediting anything to the 
cellulose itself. 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT. 


The following communication appeared 
in the Chicago Times of Saturday last, and 
is worth reproduction for, and perusal by, 
our readers. The writer says: 

The remarkable depression in the prices 
of wheat, and the abnormal condition of 
the trade throughout the world during the 
past year, have caused much speculation 
as to whether the change from the old 
order of things is permanent, or merely 
temporary; and much advice has been given 
as to the course to be pursued to restore 
the remunerative prices of the last ten years. 
Inastnuch as there has been no recovery 
from this depression, the data for an accurate 
decision as to its causes are incomplete, 
but a few facts may be of value in aiding 
the farmers of this country to decide 
whether they will market their wheat at the 
prevailing low prices, or hold it for a rise. 
A great number of statements in reference 
to the matter have been circulated through- 
out the country—many of them grossly 
erroneous and misleading. The following 
are the most plausible, have been most 
frequently repeated, and have apparently 
had the most influence: 

1. The increase in the wheat production 
of the world during the last few years has 
greatly exceeded the increase in population, 
resulting in overproduction. 

2. Our chief market is the United King- 
dom, whose sources of supply has been so 
enlarged of late by the opening up of new 
fields that, in order to induce her to con- 
tinue to take our wheat, we must consent to 
a material reduction in price. 

These are the main arguments of the 
wheat pessimists, who are announcing to 
the producers and primary holders that it 





is useless to expect a permanent reduction 
from the present depression; that they must 
part with their holdings at present prices, 
and adjust themselves to the new order of 
things by reducing their acreage. The in- 
crease in our surplus product for the last 
twenty years is remarkable, and if the 
pessimists could maintain the assumption 
that our market was likely to fail us, the 
optimists might well be alarmed. The 
following table (which gives approximate 
results only in some instances, though based 
on official figures) shows the increase in 
population in the United States and in the 
production and exports of wheat during 
the nineteen years from 1867 to 1884: 
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1866-70 216,901,901 35.621,394 
1880-83 1460,633,985*157,660.395 
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Increase 112 per ct. 840perct. .. 
*1879-83. 

While these figures show a great increase 
in production they show a still greater in- 
crease per cent. in the demand for the pro- 
duct, and give no cause for apprehension 
unless that demand is threatened with a 
serious decrease, as claimed by the bears. 
The two chief importing nations of the world 
are the United Kingdom and France. Up- 
on the United Kingdom we are dependent 
for about two-thirds of the total demand for 
our surplus. Her chief industry has long 
since ceased to be agriculture, and her press- 
ure upon the chief food-producing nations 
for subsistence has been rapidly increasing 
for many years. Live stock is slowly be- 
coming the paramount interest in agriculture 
(owing to the decreasing fertility of the soil 
and the heavy losses occasioned by recent 
bad seasons), as is shown by the increase in 
permanent pasture, which has diminished a 
large breadth of the area devoted to wheat. 
Mulhall, the eminent English statistician, 
states the annual consumption, and the pro- 
portion of native and imported wheat for a 
period of 70 years, as follows (bu): 


Total con- 


sumption, British. 
‘94,000,000 
102,000,000 
108,000,000 
102,000,000 
7,000,000 


Imported. 

8,000,000 
16,000,000 
47,000,000 
78,000,000 
114,000,000 
. 185,000,000 

The average annual crop was, in round 
numbers, 80,000,000 bushels from 1878 to 
1883, as against 90,000,000 for the previous 
six years. France in past years was an ex- 
porter, but for the last five years her net 
imports have averaged about 58,000,000 
bushels annually, and during the last twelve 
years her production has decreased slowly. 
The other principal importing nations of 
Europe are Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, and Portugal. It is 
significant that the last four of these seven 
formerly produced a surplus. Our chief 
competitors in supplying Europe with bread- 
stuffs are Russia, Australia, and India. The 
most formidable at present is Russia, who 
can, owing to her proximity to the European 
markets, offer her surplus wheat, if neces- 
sary, at prices with which we cannot com- 
pete. But the ignorant farmers of Russia 
are in a condition of poverty and wretched- 
ness under the operation of a system of 
taxation and extortion by petty officials and 
usurers, which precludes any material ad- 
vancement. Her annual outturn during the 
six years, 1870-75, averaged about 185,000,- 
000 bushels, and was but 191,000,000 during 
the succeeding six years—a very insignifi- 
cant increase in twelve years. Russia is 
evidently withdrawing from direct competi- 
tion with the United States in the British 
markets, and finding purchasers elsewhere 
for her annual surplus of 60,000,000, as is 
evidenced by the following table (Mulhall’s), 
which gives the ratio of importations of 
America, Russia, and all other countries to 





the total importations into the United King- 
dom during the periods named: 





1861-71 1871-80 1881. 

per cent. Percent. per cent, 

o 48 68 

2% 7 

a 30 

Total. + 100 100 100 


Australia’s production has increased about 
50 per cent. in the last ten years, the crop 
of 1884 being in round numbers 45,000,000 
bu, of which, it was claimed, about half 
would be available for export. But the ag- 
gtegate production is not large, her location 
puts her at a great disadvantage in point of 
carriage, and her unsurpassed advantages 
as a grazing country make it probable that 
her greatest development in the future will 
be in the direction of meat and wool produc- 
tion, with grain of but secondary importance. 

Statistics in reference to India’s wheat 
production have never been obtained in 
some districts, and the figures that have 
been published on the subject are conceded 
to be only approximate. Her aggregate 
crop is estimated to average about 222,000,- 
000 bu. Her export surplus has been very 
irregular. The annual acreage for the six 
years 1878 to 1883 was about 16,000,000— 
an increase of 325 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding sixyears. For the last of the former 
period, however, the average was 25,000,000 
and the alarmists claim that she has but 
just commenced a movement which will 
eventually drive America from European 
markets: that the cost of wheat to the pro- 
ducer there is merely nominal as compared 
with the cost here; that she has “a vast 
amount of land” adapted to wheat-growing 
which is either wholly uncultivated, or, if 
cultivated, has not been brought into commu- 
nication with the seaboard markets, and that 
with the extension of the railway facilities 
contemplated, India will be able to flood 
the markets of the world with cheap wheat. 

It is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion in reference to the cost of Indian 
wheat laid down in European markets. 
Mr. J. F. Fuller, assistant director of agricul- 
ture and commerce for the northeast pro- 
vinces and Oudh (which furnish about one- 
third of the entire outturn) estimates the 
cost in first hands at about 45c a bu. Ina 
document recently issued by the Indian 
government, an expert's calculation is re- 
ported to be 36c. A report prepared by the 
director of the department of agriculture of 
the same provinces gives the average price 
of wheat at Cawnpore, one of the chief in- 
terior markets, located in the center of the 
wheat-producing region, about nine hundred 
miles from the seaboard, for the crop years 
1881 and 1882 at 60a.61}4c respectively. 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, secretary of statistics in 
India, says that at about 50c the ryot would 
realize a profit and that at about 56c the 
area of cultivation would be largely extended, 
but that to pay the latter figure the price in 
England must be about $1.32 per bu. 

Mr. J. K. Cross, political secretary of the 
India office, states the “cost of producing 
wheat in the northwest provinces, Oudh, 
and the Punjab” (which together yield about 
three-fifths of the entire crop) to be about 
57c. He probably means the cost to the in- 
terior shipping. Consul General Mattson, 
in a report to our government in 1882, says 
that the ryot can afford to sell his wheat in 
a contiguous market at 50a.60c per bu, “but 
when it does not bring that price or very 
near it he consumes his small supply or 
stores it ina hole under ground until a more 
favorable time shall come.” The New York 
Produce-Exchange Weekly states the aggre- 
gate charges from the producer to the con- 
sumer {in the European market to be not 
less than 70c per bu. Mr. Dodge, in the 
September, 1884, report of the department 
of agriculture, speaking of the rail rates 
from the principal wheat-growing districts 
of India to the seaboard, says: “In other 
words, the average of the four Indian rates 


is fully 50 per cent. higher than the rate on 
the American lines between these two cities 
(Chicago and New York), while the advan- 
tage on the side of the United States is very 
much greater still if the Indian rates are 
compared with our rates by lake and canal, 
or even by lake and rail.” 

From these statements it seems safe to 
conclude that wheat will flow freely from 
first hands in the interior of India, at about 
60c. per bushel, but that at anything below 
$1.30 in the European markets we need fear 
no very active competition on the part of 
the Indian grain merchants. A striking 
proof of this vast assertion is found in the 
fact that during the first eight months of 
this year only about 4,500,000 bu. left the 
shores of India as compared with 12,500,000 
bu. exported in the same period last year. 
(A comparison of our export movement 
shows an increase.) 

The facts in relation to the possible ex- 
tension of wheat culture in India are sum- 
med up by Mr. Dodge, in the report referred 
to, as follows: “Briefly, it may be said that 
in the regions most favorable to wheat cul- 
ture in British India, 83,000 square miles of 
land are reported as culturable and not yet 
occupied. This is equivalent to 53,504,000 
acres, of which—supposing that when 
brought under cultivation it will be appor- 
tioned between the different crops, as the 
land now in cultivation is apportioned in the 
same provinces—some twelve or thirteen 
million acres may be available.” The area 
now under cultivation is about 26,000,000 
acres, yielding annually 252,000,00C bu. and 
Mr. Dodge estimates a possible increase of 
123,000,000 bu., making an aggregate crop 
of 375,000,000—not a startling showing 
when compared with the claims advanced 
by the believers in cheap Indian wheat. 

The whole claim that India's wheat is 
destined to be a great and growing factor 
in the world's supply is based upon the as- 
sumption that an immediate increase of 
railway mileage is contemplated, which will 
furnish an outlet for the surplus of large 
areas of cultivated land now without a mar- 
ket and aid in the development of the un- 
occupied land. The facts in reference to 
the proposed increase of facilities are these: 
The Indian government, by a rule of par- 
liament, is restricted from borrowing more 
than £2,500,000 in any one year for railroad 
enterprises. Efforts are being made to 
repeal that rule, and in June last a repre- 
sentative of the Indian government laid 
before a select committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of railway extension in India, a plan 
for building 7,328 miles of road, of which 
3,896 were deemed indispensable for pro- 
viding relief in case of threatened famine 
while the remaining 3,432 were suggested 
“to be desirable” if individuals could, by 
the offers of land subsidies, be induced to 
build them. As yet no action has been 
taken by parliament, but it seems very prob- 
able that ‘the government will, for its own 
protection, eventually build the 3,896 miles 
referred to, but very improbable, in view of 
the great uncertainties in reference to the 
tonnage, that private capital will rush into 
the enterprise proposed. 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
there are other considerations which have 
great influence in determining India’s posi- 
tion as an exporter. The population in- 
creased over 54,000,000 from 1858 to 1881, 
and at the latter date was, in round num- 
bers, 254,000,000 and increasing rapidly. 
It is estimated that two-thirds of the adult 
male population are directly supported by 
the land, besides those directly or indirectly 
connected with it. This unwise distribution 
of labor renders the prosperity of the nation 
entirely dependent upon a successful issue 
of the harvest, and makes it necessary that 
a large reserve of food grains should be kept 
constantly on hand to supply the deficiency 
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caused by a total or partial failure of the 
crops, to which the country is peculiarly lia- 
ble owing to the irregularity and insufficiency 
of the rainfall. In the event of a failure 
practically the whole business of the country 
is suddenly stopped, and, having no reserve 
of industrial labor to produce commodities 
during the enforced idleness of the agricul- 
tural class for exchange with the food-im- 
porting nations, the distress is widespread, 
and the progress of the country is checked 
to an extent impossible in a community 
where distribution of labor is more judicious. 

The annual supply per capita is but one 
bushel—a proportion of wheat that seems 
utterly insufficient in a country where the 
consumption is almost entirely of grain, 
and which is ridiculously small when com- 
pared with the requirements of great meat- 
eating nations of the world. And it is 
folly to expect any rapid increase in produc- 
tion in a nation whose habits of mind and 
body have been fixed by a thousand years 
of ignorance, superstition, and prejudice, 
while it may safely be assumed that the 
increase in population will be as steady and 
regular as the coming of the seasons. Owing 
to the absence of transportation facilities, 
the supply of the food grains is very un- 
equally distributed, causing at times “a 
scarcity amounting to a fafhine in some 
parts of the country,” and in others a sur- 
plus for which there is no market. Mr. 
Cross reports having seen wheat sold in a 
certain district at a higher price than was 
current in London; and Dr. Hunter.speaks 
of another district where the price was 
about 18c per bushel. A correspondent of 
The London Times, speaking of the pro- 
posed Calcutta-Magpore railway, says: 
“Last year the central provinces had an 
abundant harvest, while in many of the 
Bengal districts the crop failed, and scarcity 
and high prices now prevail.” It seems, 
therefore, that with the present per capita 
supply of wheat the immediate effect of an 
increase of mileage will be to equalize the 
distribution rather than to increase the ex- 
port movement. 

And now a word as to the unparalleled 
low prices of the last year. The average 
annual production of Europe for the 10 
years 1874-1883, was approximately 1,150,- 
000,000 bu. The largest crop was har- 
vested in 1874—viz., 1,346,000,000. For 
the two following years the crops were 
slightly under average, but in 1877 and 1878 
they improved, being 1,210,000,000 and 1,- 
209,000,000, respectively. The yield of 
1879 was the smallest of the period —1,008,- 
000,000. Then came the abundant harvest 
of 1882, 1,270,000,000, followed by the small 
crop of 1883, 1,066,000,000—86,000,000 be- 
low the average, and the smallest crop but 
one for 10 years. So that while the demand 
steadily increased, the European supply dur- 
ing the last half of the period was about 
340,000,000 less than the first half. 

Clearly, then, the theory that over-pro- 
duction (in the ordinary acceptation of that 
word) is the cause of the low prices, is not 
tenable, and must be abandoned. The 
cause is undoubtedly the noticeable lack of 
speculative support in the world’s greatest 
grain market, and a temporary under-con- 
sumption, particularly in Europe, caused by 
the greatest financial and industrial de- 
pression, which has produced an inability 
on the part of many, and an indisposition 
on the part of all, to purchase as freely as 
during the period of great speculative 
activity just passed. The belief that this 
condition is but temporary, and that the 
vast business of wheat raising in this country 
will shortly be restored to remunerative 
basis, seems fully warranted. 





THE SECTION GANG. 
A few days ago a section gang, Mike 
Maginnis, foreman, was working on a piece 
of track on the Texas & Pacific road, a 











short distance north of New Orleans while 
the thermometer registered 100° in the 
shade. 

The men were toiling away slowly and 
perspiring profusely, but Maginnis, the fore- 
man, in order to escape the heat, seated 
himself in the shade of a small tree and 
gently fanned himself with his hat as he 
gave his men directions how to do the work. 
This excited the ire of Tim Ryan, one of 
the brawniest men in the gang, who dropped 
his shovel, glanced up to the sun ard said: 

“Misther Maginnis, I want to say it, and 
be the divil I'll say it, that ye are havin’ an’ 
aisy time of it in the shade beyant there, 
fanning yeself wid the sthyle of a lady, an’ 
sure we're wurruking when the hate is 
enough to burn the horns from a bull. Be- 
gorra, why don’t ye sthand wid yer men like 
a dacint man.” 

“Now I say Tim Ryan,” replied Maginnis 
as he rose from his seat, “I don’t want the 
laste talk from ye, and fwhat is more I'll 
not have it, d'ye mind that now; but sure 
if ye didn’t sphit on yer hands ivery blessed 
minute, and kape lookin’ afther the sun, you 
could wurruk an’ perspire aisy like, an’ not 
be troubled with the hot?” 

“If ye think, Mister Maginnis, that I'm a 
baste or a mule, then by the piper of Dub- 
lin, P'1—” 

“Now, Ryan, I'll sthand no more of yer 
gab, but if ye don’t help Rafferty, wid the 
heft of yer sphade, by the breath that me 
mither gave me, I'll come thayre an’ measure 
the lingth of me arm wid ye. Be dad and 
if I come thayre an’ I find ye thayre, sure 
Tim Ryan as the angels have wings, ye will 
not be thayre, an’ the divil will take ye for 
his son,” 

The forcible language of Mr. Maginnis, 
who the day previous had knocked Barney 
McGrew’s right ear off with a piece of 
scantling, had the desired effect, and Ryan 
proceeded with his work without further 
parley. 

The long silence caused Rafferty, who 
was something of a philosopher, to say: 

“Well, Ryan ye ought to know, and ye 
wud know if ye was eddycated, that we 
have tin long wakes in the month of August 
an’ all the cry is wather. The sun in the 
month of August sthands sixteen hours in 
the same place, an’ the divil a bit will it 
move to accommydate ye; an’ sure the more 
ye grumble, as Father Bourke sed to 
Flanagan, sure more will be the penance. 
I’m willin’ to sthand the hot wid iviry man 
on the road, but I must say that I don’t 
like the way Misthress Gilly boords the min 
on the siction. Last night sez I, Misthress 
Gilly, have ye the laste taste of whate bread 
about yer primises, that wud sit aisy on a 
sick man’s sthumic. She sez, sure Misther 
Rafferty, I’ve nothing but corn bread, an’ 
ye’re welcome to it. Sez I, Misthress Gilly, 
corn was made for horses, an’ if ye had a 
husband I’d bate him until he cried murther. 
Thin Misthress Gilley gave me a bit of her 
tongue, an’ it’s not dacent, an’ I wint away 
an’ sthruck McGilligan, who is liftin’ a tie 
a couple of rods down the thrack thayre. 
Mrs. Gilley is not at all like Mrs. Mulcahy, 
who boorded the siction on the Westhern 
Division. Ach, by the mimory of St. 
Pathrick, she was a darlint. She ivery 
mornin’ gave us whate bread for brikfast, 
an’ the likes of the way we ate was niver 
seen, I tell ye.” 

“I say now, Rafferty,” interrupted Mr. 
Maginnis, the foreman. “Sthop talkin’ and 
attind to yer shovel. Be gorra fwhat’s the 
sthyle of ye? why don’t ye give a hand to 
Finnerty and put the dirt under the ind of 
the tie while he puts his heft on crow-bar.” 

“Well, I'll let ye know Misther Maginnis 
that I attend to me wurruk and I attind to 
it just as I plase.” 

This speech made Mr. Maginnis indig- 
nant, and he whipped off his hat, threw it 
violently on the ground and exclaimed: 








“Me name is Maginnis, an’ I’m the boss 
of the tinth siction of the Tay and Pay 
road, an’ if you, Pat Rafferty, or any ither 
man in me hearin don’t like me instructions 
thin let him sthand before me, an’ as sure 
as me name is Maginnis I'll welt him on the 
head.” 

The remarks of Mr. Maginnis were re- 
ceived with respect and silence. The men 
continued their work, the sun poured down 
at least two degrees hotter, and Mr. Ma- 
ginnis, seeing that no fight was in sight, 
again took his seat in the shade and resumed 
his fanning—New Orleans Times-Dem- 
ocrat. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements of Mille for Saleor Rent, Part- 

ners Wanted, Machines for Sale or Ea- 
change, etc., etc., cost 1% cents per word for one 
insertion, or 4 papas word for four insertions, 
No order taken for less than 80 cents for one inser- 
tion, or $1 for Jour insertions. Cash must ac- 
company the . When replies are ordered 
sent care of this office, 10 cents must be added to 
pay postage. 








WANTED. 


A Miller, competent and who has had experience with 
rolls, COLTON BROS., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 286 








SECOND-HAND WATER WHEELS. 


Several Leffel water wheels, thoroughly repaired, 
and in good order. Write for sizes, condition, prices, 
etc., to JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 








THE HEAT-CONDUCTING POWER 
OF MATERIALS. 


Mr. J. J. Coleman, in a paper read before 
the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, de- 
scribes some interesting experiments made 
by him to determine the relative best con- 
ducting power of fibrous and spongy sub- 
stances, such as cotton, wool, sawdust, etc. 
The apparatus used resembled in its general 
features the Lavoisier Calorimeter designed 
for measuring specific heat, and the method 
employed by the experimenter entitles the 
results to no little amount of consideration, 
and bespeak the accuracy of his conclusions. 
We note that what he terms “silicate cotton” 
was the worst heat-conducting and con- 
sequently the best non-conducting mate- 
rial. The description of this substance to 
the effect that it “resembles cotton wool in 
appearance, and is produced in large quan- 
tities by blowing steam into melted blast 
furnace slag,” proves it to be what is so fa- 
vorably known in our country as a non-con- 
ducting material, “Mineral wool.” A re- 
sume of Mr. Coleman's conclusions is given 
in the following table: 

RELATIVE CONDUCTING POWER FOR HEAT. 
Silicate cotton 












Hair felt... 17 
Cotton wool. 122 
Sheep’s wool 136 
Infusorial earth 136 
Charcoal .. 140 
Sawdust... 


Gas works breeze. 
Wood and air breeze. 








HOW DOES THIS SUIT? 


“Cooch’s Bridge, Del., Aug. 25, '84, 
“Messrs. Kreider, Campbell & Co., 
“Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Gentlemen: Your machine was sent 
here against an , on condition that 
we should keep the best, and we tried 
each machine, and are frank to say that 
if your machine cost us $500 and the 
other was offered us as a present we 
should take yours, as we cannot find a 
fault with it. The above machine has a 
capacity of 50 bushels per hour.” 

We think best not to publish name, but 
it will be given upon application. Ad- 
dress, KREIDER, CAMPBELL & CO. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOLTING CLOTH. 


Do not order your cloth until you have 
conferred with us. It will pay you, both 
in point of quality and price. We are 
prepared with special facilities for this 
work. Write us before you order, 

CASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of 

Naughten. 

Fee 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


Always commands a better price, and 
gives better satisfaction to the consumer 
when made by the aid of Cransons’ Silver 
Creek Roller Buckwheat Shucker. This 
is afact which we can demonstrate to any 
miller who will write us. 

G. 8. CRANSON & SON, 
Silver Creek, N. ¥. 


MILL FOR SALE. 


A steam feed mill located near Ridgefield, McHenry 
In perfect running order, with a good trade. 
fell cheap. Address, C. H. ORMSBY, Ridge- 





WANTED. 


A practical mill man for a partner, or will sell a first- 
class merchant mill, with cotton gin attached. Finest 
location in America. Address, JOHN ESTES, Abe~ 
lene, Taylor county, Texas. "1821 





FOR SALE. 


Two Double Odell Roller Mills 9x18; One Double 
Allis Roller Mill 9x18; One No. 1 Double Case Purifier. 
We want to buy a 9x3) Double Roller Mill. COLTON 
BROS, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 236 





A BARGAIN, 


One 16-inch under-runner, full iron frame, middlings 
mill, made by C. C. Phillips, Philadelphia. ‘It is brand 
new, has never been used, and will be sold at a big bar- 
nas I have now no use for it. Address C. 91, care 
Fue Minuino Wort, Buffalo, N. ¥. tf 








YOU CAN BUY THESE CHEAP. 


Three McCully Corn Cob Crushers. 

The above articles are brand new, in perfect condi- 
tion, just as they left the factories,’ and will be sold 
very. cheap for cash, Address S, 80, care THE Miti~ 
iG Wort, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 








FOR SALE. ? 


AA fitty-barrel steam flour mill, 8 run of burrs and five 
sets rolls, with other necessary’ machinery ; all nearly 
new, and doing good work, An upright Payne 50-horse 

wer engine. Price, $10,000; terms easy. J. H. 
DEARBORN, Silver Lake, Kan. 51 





FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One 6-horse power engine and 10-horse power boiler. 
all complete, price, $350; one 8-horse power engine and 
10-horse power boiler, price, $375; one 10-horse power 


Portable complete, price, $350; ‘one 10-horse power 
Russell Traction, price, $500; one 4-horse power verti: 
cal engine, price, $120. 


." Call’ or address for particulars 
EZRA F. LANDIS, Lancaster, Pa. 262 





FOR SALE. 


A four-run New Process water pore flouring mill, 
and 160 acres of very choice land; 40 acres of young 
timber. Situated in Colfax county, Neb, Mill in 
good repair. A never-failing water power. All fa- 
cilities for making first class flour. A good chance to 
do a first-class paying) business. Owners desire to go 
into other business. “This property, will be sold at half 
its cost.. Address, J. A. GRIMISON, Schuyler, 
Colfax county, Neb. Vite 





HOOP MILL FOR SALE. 


A hoop mill now manufacturing hoops from logs, 
using “Wilson’s Patent Cutting Machine,” will be sold 
at a great bargain. Hoops stand A. No. 1 in the mar- 
ket, and have an established trade for the foll cut, over 
two million made and sold so far this season. The 
stave and heading business should be added, to econo- 
mise purchase and use of jogs, For information and 
particulars, apply to D. F. CHASE, St. Charles, Sagi- 
naw Co., Mich. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 








Advertisements under this head, 2% cents each 
insertion for % words, and 1% cents for each ad= 
ditional word. Cash with order. Three con- 
secutive insertions will be given for the price of two, 





SITUATION WANTED. 


By a millstone dresser and practical flour miller, 
English), ‘Address, GEORGE WELLS, Richfield 
springs, Otsego county, N. Y. Care of M. F. a esaea 








Toledo Mill Picks and Stone Tool Mfg, Co. 





Manufacturer and Dresser of 


Mill Picks. 


Made of the very best double-refined English cast steel. 


All work teed. For terms and warranty, address 
GEO. W. HEARTLEY, No. 297 St. Clair Street, 


Toledo, 0. Send for Circular. 


N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (both 
old and new) before leaving the shop. No time and 
money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks. 
All come to hand ready for use. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, COUPLING 


AND MACHINE JOBBING. 


THE MILLING WORLD. 


OcTOBER 16, 1884. 























PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE AMERICAN INDUSTRY PRESS 
( LIMITED.) 


Orrices, Lewis Bock, SWAN STREET, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


= Managing Editor. 
General Agent. 


G. B. Doucras,  - 
Tuos. McFaut, - - 











SUBSCRIPTION. 


In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, 
$1.50 Per Year, in advance; can be remitted by Postal 
order, registered letter, or New York Exchange. If 
currency is enclosed in unregistered letter, it must be at 
sender's risk. 

To all Foreign Countries embraced in the General 
Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, in advance. 

Sul ibers can have the iling address of their 
paper changed as often as they des Send both old 
en ew dresses. Those who fail to receive their 
papers promptly will please notify at once. 
ADVERTISING. 

Card of Rates sent promptly on application Orders 
for new advertisements should reach this office on 
Tuesday morning, to insure insertion in the week's 
issue. Changes or current advertisements should be 
sent $0 as to reach this office Saturdays. 








EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights 
on any subject pertaining to any branch of milling or 
he grain and flour trade, 

Correspondents must give their full name and address 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith, al 

‘This paper has no connection with any manufactur- 
ing or mill furnishing business. Its editorial opinions 
cannot and will not be influenced by a bestowal or 
refusal of patronage. It has nothing for sale, but its 
space to advertisers and itself to subscribers. 


Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as 
mail matter of second-class. 








MILLERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


'y. Milwaukee, Wis. 
'y.... Oakland, 
/JHighland, 













Nationa. 
CALIFORNIA 







INDIANA, -Columbus. 
Iowa. -Ogden. 
Kansas. . Ottawa. 
Kentucky Lancaster. 
MARYLAND « 

MICHIGAN. 

‘MINNESOTA. 





‘obt. Colton, 
A. Hinds, 











OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


You cam save money by availing 

yourself of the following offers. You 
can please every member of your family by 
accepting one or more of the following offers. 
To save money, and at the same time make 
the family happy, ought to be the main ob- 
ject of every married man’s life. See how 
you can do this. 





Take these for Yourself. 


‘THE MILLING WORLD, per year... 
with 














The Builder and Woodworker ..(§1.00 per year) 2.00 
American Architect, weekly....( 6.00 “ “) 6.50 
American Architect, monthly. wy) RIB 
American Machinist .. “ @) 8.80 
Mechanical Engineer. “© ) 8.00 
American Agriculturist. “ 4) 2.60 


Take these for your Family. 














THE MILLING WORLD, per year..........+.$1.60 
with 
Harper's Magazine, ($4.00 per year) 4.50 
Harper's Weekly. (4.00 “4.70 
Harper's Bazar. 400% “) 4.70 
The Century. $ 4.00“ “) 4.50 
Frank Leslie's Illus. Newspaper 4.00 “ “) 4.50 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. 2.50 “ “) 8.50 


Take these for your Children. 


THE MILLING WORLD, per year. 
with 





$1.50 







($3.00 per year) 4.00 
(2.00) 3.00 


St. Nicholas 
Harper's Young People 











WHO HOLDS THE WHEAT. 


HERE has been a deal of apprehen- 

sion and misstatement respecting the 
movement of wheat from farmers’ hands 
during the past two months; but an exam- 
ination of the statistics show that this 
movement so far as interior markets are 
concerned has been heavier during the nine 
weeks ending with the last Saturday in Sep- 
tember then for any of the preceding five 
years, except in 1879 when the shipments 
by farmers were less than 2,000,000 bushels 
in excess of those in 1884. In a long series 
of carefully prepared statistics, Bradstreets 
proves the above conclusion. The receipts 
of wheat and grain from farmers are collated 
at the cities of St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, 








Milwaukee, Detroit, Duluth, Toledo and 
Cleveland, the primary markets for the sur- 
plus grain raised in the central, western and 
northwestern states. Minneapolis and St. 
Paul are excluded because they turn the 
bulk of the grain received into flour. The 
receipts of wheat in bushels at the above 
named cities for the nine weeks mentioned, 
were in 1884, 29,002,506; in 1883, 23,453,- 
041; in 1882, 24,814,991; in 1881, 14,634, 

051; in 1880, 23,056,253; in 1879, 30,754,- 
392. Receips of flour (in barrels) at the 
eight primary western markets mentioned 
in the same periods were in 1884, 1,611,347; 
in 1883, 1,473,391; in 1882, 1,368,942; in 
1881, 1,509,087 ; in 1880, 1,250,907 ; in 1879, 
1,164,459. 

The total quantity of grain (including flour 
reduced to the equivalent quantity of wheat) 
sent to the eight primary markets by farm- 
ers in the first nine weeks of the past six 
years, summarized, has been as follows: 









































1884, 1883, 1882, 
Flour, barrels. 1,611,847 1,478,391 1,368,042 
‘Wheat, bushels...... 29,002,506 28,458,041 24,814,991 
Corn, bushels 809, 12,084,074 
Oats, bushels 12,448,159 
Barley, bushels. 1,224,648 
Rye, bushels 854,000 
Flour to wheat 6,160,890 
‘Total quantity grain, 
bu., including flour 7607,547 76,722,361 58,286,262 
Total grain, exclusive 
of flour, bushels... 66,850,486 70,091,102 52,125,872 
1881. 1880. 1879. 
Flour, barrels. . 1,500,087 1,250,907 1,164,495 
Wheat, bushels...... 14,634,051 23,056,253 80,754,302 
Corn, bushels....... 36,969,044 81,513,179 20,404,148 
Oats, bushels. 8,537,085 9,898,082 7,175,668 
Barley, bushels 1,913,649 2,818,572 2,888,678 
Rye, bushels... 1,368,596 1,253,088 1,662,442 
Flour towheat.. .. 6,790,801 5,670,227 


5,620,081 





Total quantity grain, 
bu.including flour 70,213,816 
Total grain, exclusive 
of flour, bushels... 62,428,422 68,039,122 62,885,822 


This shows that the wheat receipts in 1879 
were 5% per cent. larger than in 1884, 
whereas the receipts for the present year 
were 23 per cent. heavier than those for a 
corresponding period of 1883; 15 per cent. 
larger than in 1882; 100 per cent. larger 
than in 1881 and 26 per cent. larger than in 
1880, and that with No. 2 red wheat selling 
at Chicago at 81% cents. The receipts of 
flour at initial western markets in the nine 
weeks, 1884, were the largest recorded, be- 
ing 9,8, per cent. heavier than in a like por- 
tion of 1883; nearly 18 per cent. heavier 
than in 1882; 6; per cent. larger than in 
1881; 29 per cent. larger than in 1880, and 
38 per cent. in excess of those in 1879. 
When we, however, compare the receipts of 
cereals and flour for a corresponding period 
at the seaboard market we are confronted 
with a different series of figures. The total 
receipts for the nine weeks during the past 
six years are: 


73,668,208 68,555,555 
































1884. 1883. 1882. 
Flour, barrels. 2,446,068 2,812,171 2,302,738 
Wheat, bushels ..... 24,506,254 20,247,466 34,820,767 
Corn, bushels . 5,269,263 15,158,176 4,229,009 
Oats, bushels, 6,759,865 7,875,523 7,906,459 
Barley, bushels . 68,040 72,730 64,974 
Rye, bushels... 814,009 1,597,256 108,734 
Total grain, exclusive 
of flour. . 87,417,831 44,451,151 47,124,943 
1881. 1880. 1879. 
Flour, barrels... 2,049,782 2,826,122 2,215,506 
‘Wheat, bushels . 28,027,082 34,153,571 47,448,406 
Corn, bushels. 15,769,443 
Oats, bushels. 4,568,918 
Barley, bushels 151,275 
Rye, bushels . . 1,181,599 
lusive 
bg! co ow +++ 48,740,850 68,348,593 69,114,686 


And tabulated totals give the following 
difference between the quantity of grain, 
excluding flour, carried from the producer 
to the interior markets and from the latter 
to the seaboards: 

Nine weeks. 
Receipts at primary 

markets - 66,356,486 70,091,102 52,125,872 
Receipts at seaboard. 87,417,881 44,451,151 47,124,943 


1881. 1880. 1879. 

Receipts at primary 
markets ++ 62,422,425 68,030,122 62,885,328 
Receipts at seaboard. 48,740,850 63,948,598 69,114,636 


Flour is, however, an exception and the 
shipments eastward from interior markets 














have increased as follows during the nine 
weeks : 
1884. 1883. 1882. 1881. 
Flour, bbls... 2,215,996 1,562,516 1,570,614 1,183,660 
The exhibit seems to demonstrate that 
western speculators are retaining the grain 
awaiting an advance in prices. 








THE WORLD’S GRANARIES. 


The statements of “great grain regions, to 
be opened soon,” which have of late made 
the rounds through the press, are analysed 
by the New York Produce Exchange Re- 
porter in a manner so neat and thorough 
that it will bear a repetition. Speaking 
about the statement that Russia is to devel- 
ope her grain regions by the expenditure of 
the enormous sum of $75,000,000 for rail- 
ways, the Reporter says. “It will be pleasing 
to witness the progress of this expansion 
with a sum representing half the value of 
the New York Central Railroad, which does 
not tap a grain region that produces cereals 
enough for its own wants.” Speaking about 
the existing and proposed Indian railroads, 
the Reporter proposes a change in these as- 
sertions by comparing the number of rail- 
roads built and operated in America together 
with the new wheat regions developed during 
the past few years with the corresponding 
items of India. Quoting the statement that 
Australia has made rapid strides in the ex- 
tension of her railway system, we are told 
that “she has about as many miles of rail- 
road as there is on that small strip of land 
belonging to New York State and called 
Long Island. “Next in the order of great 
grain producing countries is the Argentine 
Republic in South America, which, we have 
been told is building four trunk lines of 
railroad at acost of $28,000,000—to connect 
Buenos Ayres, her principal seaport with the 
vast granaries opening up in the pampas of 
the interior. And it occurs to the Reporter 
that “in addition to a vast area of land, it 
requires men to raise wheat ; and there are 
not enough men yet in the Argentine Repub- 
lic to produce a sufficient quantity of wheat 
to make any impression on the world's mar- 
ket.” It is about time that Americans began 
to use a little more common sense, and crush 
this system so long and persistently pursued 
by the British of magnifying the probable 
productions of the earth, with the intent to 
enable foreign countries to obtain our sur- 
plus food for less than it is worth, The 
manufacturing countries of Europe wish to 
depress the value of food products; as an 
agricultural country, it is to our interest to 
raise it. Should we not go to work and try 
to strangle the influences that have for years 
been kept in operation in the endeavor to 
cheapen our agricultural productions? 

As THE MILLING WORLD has frequent- 
ly pointed out, it would be folly to close our 
eyes, wilfully, to the possibility of competi- 
tion in wheat production, but we should not 
commit the other folly of overestimating the 
present, and near future, possibilities of this 
competition. 





THE National Association of British and 
Irish millers is to be congratulated on its 
enterprise. As a fitting conclusion of the 
successful convention at Stockton-on-Tees, 
on June 24 to 26, it has published a full re- 
port of the proceedings in a neat little vol- 
ume of 144 pages; presenting in this man- 
ner a substantial souvenir to the milling 
fraternity of all the papers, discussions, re- 
ports, etc., etc., listened to by the members 
at the convention. The Association cer- 
tainly deserves the thanks of all who are in- 
terested in the subject. 





WHEAT is not cheap yet in the United 
States, says the N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Reporter. It does not cost half as much to 


* raise a bushel of wheat now as it did a quar- 


ter of a century ago, and when it comes to 
handling and transporting the grain, the re- 
duction in cost has been vastly greater. How 
fallacious is it then to compare past and 
present prices, without making due allow- 
ance for the altered conditions which steam, 
machinery, electricity and other cheapening 
influences have brought into the industrial 
world recently. In supplying western Eu- 
rope with food products it seems that the 
true policy of America should be aggressive, 
and not defensive. Push the supplies for- 
ward and reduce production in competing 
countries. As the greatest agricultural 
country on the earth, this is evidently the 
wisest course for us to pursue, 








AFTER reading the article on famines in 
East India, printed on another page, and 
then remembering the recent reports of the 
Indian Agricultural Department about the 
abundant wheat crop and the large surplus 
available for export, it seems perplexing to 
know which side to accept. It is well 
known that famines recur all too frequently 
in India, and it is not at all impossible that 
the large wheat crop will be fully consumed 
to feed the starving natives and demonstrate 
that India cannot yet be looked upon as the 
granary of Great Britain. It may also be 
that the report is false or exaggerated, but 
whatever may be the truth, it cannot be 
denied that famines will always play an im- 
portant part in the consideration of the East 
Indian wheat supply. 





Mr. VAN Horn, the Chief Engineer of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, claims that 
that road has more good agricultural land, 
more coal and more timber, between Win- 
nipeg and the Pacific coast, than all the 
other Pacific railways combined, and that 
every part of the line, from Montreal to the 
Pacific, will pay. Undoubtedly so, but when? 
So long as the United States absorbs almost 
all of the European immigration, the pros- 
pects for any immediate settlement and 
opening of the resources along the Canadian 
Pacific railroad by large bodies of pioneers, 
appears more or less problematical, or at 
least a thing of the future, and may have to 
be postponed, until the patience and purses 





of the stockholders of the road have become 
exhausted. 





Now comes Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, with a fine new catalogue, a 
copy of which has been received, duly 
stamped with the name of the editor of THF. 
MILLING WoRLD. It is a very handsome 
and really valuable book, bound in flexible, 
leather, covers, and contains in addition to 
illustrations and descriptions of the wide 
variety of furnishings built and supplied by 
the company, a number of mill plans, and 
views of establishments in various sections 
of the country which have been either built 
entire or remodeled by this well-known 
house. It would seem to be too handsome 
and costly a catalogue for general circula- 
tion, but those who “mean business” can 
undoubtedly secure acopy. Try it and see. 


THE question of cheap transportation by 
water or rail seems to be ina fair way of 
receiving a practical solution at present, 
when we are told that, although a good 
deal of grain is shipped to Chicago, lake ves- 
sels get but little or no freight, and that the 
railroads take it all. In consequence of such 
a state of affairs vessel owners are seriously 
contemplating a laying up of the vessels for 
the winter, because they are unable to pay 
their running expenses, even with the strict- 
est economy. 








SIXTEEN mill fires are reported for the 
month of July in Germany, and three for 
: Austria~Hungary. 
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ESTABLISHED 1856. 


EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY GENUINE DUF 


OVER 18,000 MACHINES IN USE. 


OUR LINE COMPRISES 
The Eureka Separator, 
The Eureka Smutter and Separator, 
Eureka Brush Finisher, 
The Eureka Magnetic Automatic Separator, 
Silver Creek Flour Packer. 
£2 Our establishment is the oldest, the larg- 
est and most perfectly equipped of its lass in 
the world, and our machinery is known and 
used in every country where wheat is made 
into flour. 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y- 


European Warehouse) Gen. Agency for Australian Col 
and Office: 16 #3) nies and New Zealand. 


Thos, Tyson, Melbourne, Victoria. 





OUR BOLTING CLOTH 


We handle this justly celebrated cloth in 
large quantities, and ean fill all orders 
upon receipt. For such as may pre- 
fer a cheaper grade, we offer our 


ANCHOR BRAND BOLTING CLOTH, 


Guaranteeing it to be equal inevery par- 
ticular to any other cloth on the market, 
except the Dufour. We have handled 
it for years, have sold thousands of 
yards of it, and know it will fully 
sustain our representations. 


Send For Samples of Cloth, Our Style of Making 
Up, and Prices, 


HOWES & EWELL, 


SILVER CREEK, N- Y- 





Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co, Dayton, 0. 





TAKE THE LEAD 


(0 Topkeg “0 “HIM e0I91g H [PATS 





WOLF & HAMAKER’S LATEST IMPROVED 


MIDDLINGS PURIFIER AND DUST CATCHER 


The Only Machine with Two Sieves, for Fine and Coarse Middlings. The Only Machine with 
Balance Motion, Consequently no Jarring or Shaking. 


DAPTED to all styles of milling, high or low grinding, as fine or coarse middlings can be treated sepa~ 
rately on one machine. Economy in space, as the machine isa double one. A perfect cloth-cleaning 
device. | No brushing or wearing of cloth. ‘Licensed Under All Conflicting Patents. We are the 


Agents for the E. P. Allis Roller Mills, and Mill Builders and Contractors. We are at all times pre-|} 







.d to furnish plans and estimates, and to contract for the erection of first-class mills of any desired capac- 
fey from 50 to 500 barrels. Parties contemplating Roller Mills or remodeling old mills will find it to their 
interest to write for Prices and Terms. olf & Hamaker’s Latest Improved Bolting Chest. 

("Also Mill Furnishings of Every Description._2 


I] OUR DUST CATCHER IS GIVING THE BEST OF SATISFACTION, AND OUR PRICES ARE SUCH 
THAT EVERY MILLER SHOULD HAVE THEM. 


WOLF & HAMAKER, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


ON VIEW AT PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF MILL MACHINERY, 
36 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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RICE CULTURE. 


Rice culture is looked upon by a large 
number of people as one of less than ordinary 
importance, and it is doubtful if half the 
people know of the vast extent of the 
use of this product in the manufacture of 
beer and candy, in addition to its culinary 
purposes. No doubt, also, not more than 
one in a thousand could tell how ancient an 
industry rice production is and how or 
when it became introduced into this country. 
Only close students of ancient history could 
tell this, and it will no doubt require extreme- 
ly credulous people to believe that the earliest 
record of rice in history, its - introduction 
into China, was several centuries before the 
deluge, 2822 B C. 

To insure improvement in character and 
productiveness its culture in China was en- 
couraged by royal favor, and Imperial edicts 
were issued in regard to the selection of seed. 
Its value as food caused a widely extended 
culture and to-day it is used in all parts of 
the world as food, anda large proportion of 
the world’s population live on it almost ex- 
clusively. In China Japan, the East Indies, 
and in the islands.adjacent the success or 
failure of the rice crop means plenty or 
famine to nearly 800,000,000 people. The 
rice trade is not so extensive that it is made 
an exclusive trade product by many. The 
oldest house in the trade in this country is 
in Wall street. It handles fully one-half of 
the American product, and has branch 
houses in Charleston, Savannah, and New 
Orleans. With regard to the product, its 
quantity and quality, etc., a member of this 
firm, who has made rice culture a study, 
said: 

“The quantity grown in the East Indies, 
and other countries is enormous, amounting 
in a single year to 250,000,000,000 pounds, 
or 2,000 times as much as is raised in the 
United’States in our best seasons. This 
immense quantity is mainly consumed in 
the countries where it is grown. Large 
amounts are exported to Europe and North 
and South America, yet so great is the 
product that these exports scarcely exceed 
1 per cent of the total. The movement 
from the Indies to Europe averages not 
less than 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 bags 
annually. The exports thus far this year 
amount to 5,460,800 bags, with 1,300,000 
bags afloat, and 736,192 bags in stock in 
England. In the southern districts of 
China the land is flooded before plowing 
and harrowing, the buffalo or water-ox being 
used to work the land, the desired result 
being a soft, plastic mixture of mud and 
water about six inches in depth. The seed 
in the meantime has been planted in small 
patches of highly enriched soil, and by the 
time the ground is prepared a vigorous 
growth is started and transplanting in rows 
about twelve inches apart follows. From ten 
to twelve plants are put in each place, the 
laborer simply pressing the roots into the 
soft soil, and as his hand is withdrawn, 
the mud and water fill in around the roots, 
and the planting is finished. The rice 
raised abroad is known as Rangoon, Java, 
and Patna, We also receive some from 
Japan. 

“Turning attention nearer home, we find 
many points of interest in its culture in 
this country. The first rice planted in this 
country was by Sir William Berkeley, of 
Virginia, in 1647, but it was too far north 
to be attended with success. In 1694 a 
vessel was blown out of her course and put 
into Charleston, S. C., for repairs. Before 
starting on his homeward voyage, the 
Captain gave one of his friends, Landgrave 
Thomas Smith, a small handful of rough 
rice, suggesting that it might be cultivated 
and make an additional article of food. It 
was planted in Mr. Smith’s garden, the 
product carefully preserved and distributed 
among the colonists, until from this small 
beginning was developed our Carolina rice, 








known the world over for its superior 
quality. Now we grow rice in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas 
and Alabama. The. American product 
amounts to~about 150,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. ‘lhe poorest rice grown comes 
from Saigon. S 

“For many years we have grown suf- 
ficient rice for our own consumption, but 
this season we shall be required to draw on 
foreign rice. This is not due to a decrease 
in our own product, for the report of a 
damage to the crop shows upon inquiry to 
be confined to a limited area. As our 
foreign population grows, the consumption 
of rice increases; and it is coming largely 
into general use on our tables, taking the 
place of potatoes to some extent. We im- 
port a great deal of broken rice, which is 
extensively used by brewers. We also im- 
port a great deal of rice flour, which is used 
by confectioners in making candy and for 
making sizing. Bakers also use rice flour 
to some extent, in place of starch. The 
Mississippi river is also favorable for rice- 
growing, and ought to make the lands of 
Louisiana productive. Prices vary according 
to the production, and range from 4% cents 
a pound for common, to 6 cents a pound 
for fancy grades. Foreign rice ranges in 
price, after the duty is paid, about the same 
as domestic. The idea of the protective 
tariff of 1865 was to allow the planters to 
rehabilitate their plantations and restore 
them to former productiveness, as well as 
to encourage an extension of the culture, 
until such a time as the industry can stand 
alone, and rice be produced in such large 
quantities, and by an economical system of 
cultivation, at such expense that protection 
would be no longer necessary, and our rice 
be able to compete with the markets of the 
world. It has resulted in increasing the 
product from 52,802,400 pounds in 1870, 
to 150,000,000 pounds in 1884. 

“The introduction of intelligent labor and 
labor-saving machinery, would reduce the 
cost of production to such a degree that 
the prices allowable for export trade would 
be highly remunerative. It is estimated 
that in eight Southern states there are from 
70,000,000 to 90,000,000 acres suitable for 
rice culture, and otherwise of little value, 
called waste lands. Louisiana contains 
more acreage of lands particularly suitable 
for the cultivation of rice than any other 
State. At a low average of yield, say 1,000 
pounds of clear rice per acre, if these waste 
lands were brought under tillage, the 
United States could rival the East, and 
produce from 70,000,000,000 to 90,000,000,~ 
000 pounds yearly.” 


MILL FIRES. 

A very fair illustration of the knowledge 
which we possess of the causes of mill fires 
is given in the report of the Magdeburg Fire 
Insurance Company for the months of June 
and July. Nineteen mill fires are enumer- 
ated, of which thirteen are ascribed to un- 
known causes; of the other six, one was 
caused by heating of bearings, one by a 
damaged chimney, one by lightning, one was 
ignited intentionally, and two were of incen- 
diary origin. So long as almost seventy per 
cent. of all fires are due to “unknown causes,” 
any discussion of fire prevention must ap- 
pear premature, for how can we expect to 
find a remedy when we are unable to dis- 
cover the origin. It is well known that rem- 
edies of any kind can be applied in a rational 
manner only when we know the causes 
which have produced the disasters, and it 
seems that a more intelligent inquiry into 
the origin of mill fires, by competent per- 
sons, should bring to light a large amount 
of valuable information. There used to be 
atime when almost every boiler explosion 
was reported as due to a deficiency of water; 
after, however, experts, men who knew ma- 
chinery and boilers, and were trained as 





careful observers, took part in the business, 
the number of causes of boiler explosions 
multiplied rapidly, with the result that such 
catastrophes decreased considerably in fre- 
quency. If the causes of all the mill fires 
of “unknown origin” were known, applian- 
ces to guard against them could be invented, 
but without this knowledge it resembles a 
groping in darkness for something that we 
know nothing about. A committee of mill- 
wrights and millers appointed to investigate 
the possible or probable causes of a mill 
fire, would undoubtedly discover data en- 
tirely ignored or neglected by the average 
mortal, and many points might be gained, 
and valuable information collected in this 
manner, which would in the near future pre- 
vent the large number of mill fires due to 
“unknown causes.” 


MASHED THE OLD MACHINE, 


The story told of old Jerry Drew, who 
under the influence of benzine, had a skir- 
mish with a locomotive on the N. Y.C., 
near Rochester, recalls a similar occurrence 
on the H. & St Jo.near Hannibal, Mo. In 
the vicinity of Hannibal lived a hard headed 
old farmer who ‘had grown rich; who in- 
tensely hated railroads and all modern im- 
provements, and was particularly fond of 
such ancient and time honored beverages as 
“Old Rye.” He owned considerable town 
property. He fought the city council for 
years, refusing to pay taxes for ‘street im- 
provements. No matter how deep the 
mud, he trudged in the middle of the street, 
refusing to compromise his conscience by 
using the sidewalks. His especial aversion 
in this life was the Hannibal & St. Jo. rail- 
road, which cut off a few feet from one 
corner of his farm, for which he refused all 
offers of damages. 

The road from the city to his farm crossed 
the railroad track, and in driving out home 
afternoons, he had many a skirmish with 
the trains. After steaming up with his 
favorite beverage, he would not alter his 
course for man or the devil, and he always 
seemed to be on the track with his team, 
just at the moment No. 4 was due. Many 
are the stories to this day repeated by the 
veteran engineers of the H. & St. Jo. of 
their encounters with Old Tom Diggs. As 
the old man grew in years his head got 
harder, and his consumption of old rye in- 
creased. At last there came a day when 
he won a glorious triumph over his old 
antagonist, which filled all the remaining 
years of his life with joy. 

No. 4 came thundering down the track. 
Harry Bain was at the throttle, but his eye 
was not fixed on the gleaming steel, He 
was within a mile of the crossing, made 
memorable by former encounters with his 
old enemy. Across the level country, 
following the line of the wagon road, a 
whirlwind of dust was seen approaching 
the railroad track. 

“Old Diggs,” laconically observed fire- 
man Jake Kauffman. 

“It's a race of life or death replied en- 
gineer Bain,” as he pulled the throttle wide 
open. “The old man means business this 
time sure.” 

On came No. 4 and nearer still the whirl- 
wind of dust on the dirt road swept down 
the crossing. The excitement grew intense. 
Which should cross first, the old man or the 
train? It was indeed a race for life or 
death. The only hope to avoid a collision 
was in getting the train over before old 
Diggs got possession of the track. It 
seemed that the metal of the iron horse 
should have been equal to the emergency. 
But the old man was also on his metal. 
Above the cloud of dust his tall form could 
be seen lashing his high strung team toa 
furious speed. 

Engineer Bain saw that the race was 
lost. He reversed the lever, shut his eyes, 








and the collision came. The engine went 
down the bank. Car after car followed, to 
add to the dim of the thunder crashes. 
Finally after the cloud of dust had cleared 
from the wreck of ruin, an old man was seen 
standing on the track. His wagon was 
knocked into kindling wood. His fine horses 
were killed. Notwithstanding there was a 
smile on his lips and the light of triumph in 
his eye, as he proudly surveyed the ruin he 
had wrought. 

Finally the blood stained engineer and 
fireman climbed up the bank. 

“You tarnal fools you,” exclaimed old 
Diggs; you must keep out of my way if you 
don’t want to get your d——d old machine 
smashed ;” and he contemptuously turned 
on his heel and walked off 


INTERNAL COMMERCE. 


The matter of chief importance treated 
of in the annual report of Mr. Nimmo, of 
the bureau of statistics, is the enormous 
magnitude of our internal commerce. It is 
shown that the value of the products of the 
various industries of the United States is 
seven times the total value of our foreign 
commerce; neatly three times the total 
value of the foreign commerce of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and five times the total 
value of the foreign commerce of France, 
including in each case both imports and 
exports. The total value of the products 
of industry in the United States is also 
shown to be a little more than twice the 
total value of the exports of merchandise 
from all the countries of Europe. The 
United States is now the largest manufac- 
turing country on the globe. The value of 
the products of American manufacture con- 
sumed at home is five times the value of the 
exports of the manufactured products from 
France to all other countries. The relative 
value of the internal as compared with the 
foreign commerce of the country is also illus- 
trated by statements showing that 90 per 
cent. of the coal mined in this country, 95 
per cent. of our iron and steel products, 95 
of the products of our leather industry, more 
than 99 per cent. of our manufactures of 
wool, 95 per cent. of the product of our 
cotton manufactures, more than 99 per cent. 
of our manufactures of silk, and 97 per 
cent. of our manufactures of glass, glassware, 
and stoneware are consumed in the United 
States. The report shows that the total 
value of the exports of merchandise from, 
and imports of merchandise into, California, 
Oregon, and Washington territory for the 
year ended June 30, 1884, was $83,565,814. 
The value of exports was $46,386,284, and 
imports $37,179,530. The exports of petro- 
leum and petroleum products for the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, 1884, were 327,091,- 
317 gallons, representing $30,606,628. The 
exports for the same period of the previous 
year were 344,892,307 gallons, representing 
$30,917,732. 


A GOOD START. 


“T hear that Gail Fisher, who left here 
a few months ago, is now married and 
is living in Indianapolis. Did he marry 
well?” 

“Oh, yes; he married well. 
when he married.” 

“No joking. I mean did he get a good 
start by marrying?” 

“Oh, yes; he got a good start—he mar- 
tied a widow with seven children.” —Ex. 


He was well 
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Rickerson Patent Improved Roller Mill 


ee 6 bison ROLLER MILL. 


Requires Less Power to Drive, 
Has Greater Capacity, 
Better Granulation, 


THAN ANY OTHER ROLLER MILL. 


Patent Exhaust Attachment for 
taking away Generated Heat. 


Positive movement of the rolls. We will furnish de- 
tails upon application. Send for our Circulars before 
purchasing any Roller Mill. 


O. KE. BROWN MFG. CO., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Buckwhaal Refiners & Portable Mills 


BREWSTER’S CELEBRATED 


Buckwheat Refner 


Is the only machine 


ay Ss wien, ihe frente 












‘Tue Postrive Apyustment 
AND AUTOMATIC 


MIDDLINGS MILL 


Is Strictly Self-Protecting 
The Pees ie Aainermnent in 
fed the only 
canbeobtainea, Perfect Granulator 
The only reliable, prac- Grinds Cool, Self-Oiling,Great 

U tical on durable ma- ‘Saving of Power. 
~ icity and Durabil- 

~ In THe WORLD. ity Combined. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed on all our Goods. Send for Descriptive Circular, giving Prices, Sizes, Terms, etc. 


BREWSTER BROS. & CO. Unadilla, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA ! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA MAGNETIC 


BRUSH SMUTTER 


JB) SePanaToR COMBINED rare 


Warranted The Very Best In America. 

‘The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial. We manufac- 
ture a camplete line of Grain Cleaning Machinery, and guarantee 
every machine to give entire satisfaction or no pay. Send for 
circulars, it will pay you. 


M. DEAL c& CO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
BUCYRUS, OHIO, U. 8. A. 








aE 


EAPO MIO 


More Middlings ‘¢ 





TRIMMER’S 


Improved Adjustable 


GRAIN RUBBING, POLISHING 
SEPARATING MACHINE 


COMBINED. 

It will clean, ruband separate wheat, and take out the rat balls, 

black steek seeds, j joints of straws, cockle and other impurities, 
b of 


Tt will also ‘more fuzzy ends and dust f e sof 
berries, by rubbing the, wheat together as it pasoes up be; 
tween the rubbed, scoured, and 


e rubbers, so es 
Polished alike.  I¢ will do all of this work better and last longer 
than any other machine of the kind. All this we guarantee. 
t wil 


END FOR DESCRIPTION & PRICE LIST. 


Kreider, Campbell & Co. 


MILLWRIGHTS & MACHINISTS, 
1080_ Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn. 


GEHNRICH’S PATENT GLASS TUBE BE JOINTS 


AN IMPORTANT INVENTION FOR MILLERS. 
v == 














This invention consists of a Glass Tube Joint, which 
can be made to correspond in size to and be inserted in 
any tin spout used to convey grain, meal, etc., in the 
operation of Grinding Flour and other substances. A 
section of the spout is thereby Rendered Transpar 
ent, enabling the miller, or any one passing by, 
to seeata glunce whether the conténts of the spouts 
are properly running. By the use of this appliance the 
necessity of frequently opening spouts is avoided, and 
the consequent saving of time and flouris very impor- 
@ tant in an economical point of view. These Glass Tube 
Joints have piven the most complete satisfaction, and 
are esteemed as an indispensable requisite wherever 
they have been aoplied. 

appli 


ull information furnished on 
ication to the inventor. 


ny 


H. GEHNRICH, 54Rugesst, NEW YORK CITY. 
DeLOACH WATER WHEELS. be THE range Es 


Simplest and pir peo Manu- 
ceived 
WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED 
1S MADE BY THE 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK C2 


CINCINNATI, O. 












actured, and 


Every, small Mill 


il can of 
ne. ‘Send forlarge filtetratea 
Cat: heels 











SHOVEL EDGE 


Seamless Rounded Corners 


CURVED HEEL. 


RUNS EASY 
STRONG & DURABLE 


EMPTIES CLEAN. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., mwsnortéroners, SALEM, OHIO. 


New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Olff Street. 
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LIQUID CARBONIC ACID AS A 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 
LTHOUGH liquid carbonic acid is a 
very recent addition to the articles of 
commerce, it has already found a large num- 
ber of applications, and the constantly de- 
creasing cost of its manufacture has lately 
suggested its use as an extinguisher of fires. 
A recent patent by Mr. C. Moench, of Ber- 
lin, Germany, protects an apparatus for the 
production of the liquid and the filling of 
vessels for immediate use. 

In an indirect way carbonic acid has been 
used for that purpose for some time, in the 
well-known “fire extinguishers,” where the 
carbonic acid is formed in the tank, expell- 
ing by its pressure a mixture of water and 
gas, but where the latter plays only a sec- 
ondary part. 

In the above named patent, the carbonic 
acid itself is used directly as the extinguish- 
ing agent, and trials made in Berlin on alarge 
scale have been eminently successful. There 
cannot be any doubt that the use of the 
liquified gas is especially’ adapted to cases 
where a rapid and certain action is necessary 
to prevent an extensive conflagration, for 
instance on shipboard, in factories or thea- 
ters, etc, Tests made by Fresenius dem- 
onstrate that an atmosphere, in a closed 
room, when mixed with from 17 to 20 per 
cent. of carbonic acid, will not allow any 
fires to burn, A very decided advantage of 
such a system of fire extinguishers is the 
absence of water, the copious use of which 
often causes more damage than the fire 
itself. 


THE DRIVING CAPACITY OF 
BELTS, 

It has been observed by those who have 
been investigating the driving capacity of 
belts, that the tendency with which the pul- 
leys are driven before the belt begins to slip, 
depends as much upon the adhesion of the 
belt to the pulley as upon the friction that 
exists between their working surfaces. In 
some cases the friction is overbalanced by 
the tendency of the belt to cling to the pul- 
ley, for they may be seen where the surface 
has been left smooth by lathemen, and con- 
trary to expectation have a greater driving 
capacity than when left rough in finishing, 
a result that would not be obtained if fric- 
tion alone were to be the only resistance 
that exists in the slipping action of a belt. 
This is not only the reason why there is 
nearly thirty per cent. gained in the driving 
capacity when the grain or smooth side of 
the belt is brought in contact with the pul- 
leys, but a larger amount of surface in act- 
ual contact with the driven surface of the 
wheel. When the flesh or rough side is 
used, it is claimed by these observers that a 
large quantity of air is entrapped in the 
pores and crevices of the belt when driven 
at a rapid speed, and when brought between 
these frictional surfaces must necessarily 
support a portion of the strain on which the 
driving friction depends. Although the 
amount of surface of contact has but little 
to do with the frictional part of the opera- 
tion, the driving force depends entirely on 
the force with which these sliding surfaces 
are held together, and whatever is brought 
to bear upon a film of air that must offer a 
very little resistance to the action of sliding 
must be taken from the surface in contact 
that would not be affected with the smooth 
sides wrought together for the working sur- 
face. Everything that interferes with the 
actual contact, or assists the sliding action 
of these particles that are to slide on each 
other by intercepting a film of some lubri- 
cating matter, whether it be solid, liquid, or 
gases, must lessen the driving capacity and 


the load which the belt is capable of carry- 
ing.—Ex. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MECHAN- 
ICAL METHODS. 

Petrie, who is the author of a treatise on 
ancient metrology, has lately turned his at- 
tention to ancient Egyptian processes, we 
are told by an English journal. -Though 
much labor has been bestowed on the liter- 
ary remains of Egypt and the description 
of monuments, little attention has been 
given to finding out the tools and methods 
by which their results were reached. The 
first conclusion to which Mr. Petrie comes 
is that stone-cutting was performed by 
means of graving points far harder than the 
Material to be cut. These points were bed- 
ded in a basis of bronze; and in boring, the 
cutting action was not by grinding with a 
powder, as in a lapidary’s wheel, but by 
graving with a fixed point, as in a planing 
machine. From discovering spiral grooves 
in diorite and granite, at least +45 of an inch 
in depth, the author supposes that an in- 
strument was used of sufficient hardness to 
penetrate the material that far at a single 
turn. In this, however, he was corrected by 
Mr. Evans. The simplest tool used was a 
straight bronze saw set with jewels; but 
there is proof of one circular saw which must 
have been six and one-half inches in diam- 
eter, 

For hollowing the insides of stone objects, 
the inventive genius of the fourth dynasty 
exactly anticipated modern devices by adopt- 
ing tubular drills varying from 4%, of an inch 
in diameter and $y of an inch in thickness 
to eighteen inches in diameter. Other drills, 
not tubular, were used for small holes, one 
measuring 14% inches long and +, of an 
inch in diameter. But this is surpassed by 
the Uanpes, of South America, who drill 
holes in rock crystal by the rotation of a 
pointed leaf shoot of plantain, worked with 
sand and water. The writer of this note 
has seen, in Porto Rico, stone beads of the 
hardest material, two inches long, bored 
longitudinally with an orifice yy of an inch 
indiameter. The Egyptians understood ro- 
tating both the tool and the work. For the 
finishing of vases, a hook tool must have 
been used; but the early Egyptians were 
familiar not only with lathes and jewel turn- 
ing tools, but with mechanical tool rests, and 
sweeping regular arcs in cutting. 

In addition to the tools mentioned, are to 
be noticed those for dressing out drilled 
cores, stone hammering and smoothing, 
saws with curved blades, mallets, chisels, 
adzes, and bow drills. For marking and 
indicating the plane of the stone, red ochre 
paint was used in a variety of ways, well- 
studied out by Mr. Petrie. Rock excavation, 
both for saving the stone and for the crea- 
tion of vaults and thambers, was altogether 
an affair of drilling. Granite bowlders were 
utilized in the pyramids, but the best stones 
were taken from quatries. The method of 
handling these immense masses isnot known. 
Mr. Petrie concludes with a sensible remark 
upon the oft alleged inhumanity of the 
pyramid and temple builders. To require a 
man every six years to serve upon the public 
works, during the season when he could do 
nothing else, would certainly not be a great 
hardship. 


FIRE PREVENTION. 

The most important subject that can en- 
gage our attention at this time, is the pre- 
vention and extinguishment of fires, says 
the Insurance Monitor. This, indeed, is 
the burning issue of the hour. In vain are 
rates advanced, risks carefully surveyed, 
adjustments closely made, if attention is 
not given to the prevention of fires, the 
prolific source of all our woes. Instead of 
taking it for granted that the ratio of losses 
incurred to premiums received must neces- 
sarily approximate sixty per cent., would it 
not be the part of wisdom to devise and ex- 





ecute a scheme by which fires may be pre- 
vented, or limited in number and severity? 
* * What thenis the practical remedy? 
Local boards should be requested to urge 
upon municipal authorities the enactment of 
ordinances creating the offices of fire ward- 
ens. Appointed for a term of years, they 
should have police jurisdiction. Every part 
of their districts should be thoroughly and 
frequently visited, and every dwelling, store, 
factory and mill carefully examined. The 
defective flue, the over-heated furnace, the 
convenient ash barrel; and the unnumbered 
other incendiaries lying in wait to destroy 
property and lives upon every block of every 
city in the land, should be abolished and the 
offending owners summarily dealt with. 
Special hazards should receive special atten- 
tion. Greasy rags, neglected waste, untidy 
floors, and improperly constructed boiler 
houses, should be watched day by day. 
After all, carelessness, and ofttimes, criminal 
carelessness, lies at the foundation of this 
fiery waste. American life is gauged at a 
high pressure. 
* * It has generally been thought, and 
direct observation has confirmed the notion, | 
that the air above the sea is singularly free 
from the low forms of organic life. MM. | 


Moreau and Plantymansion have taken ad- |, 


vantage of their leisure during a voyage in 
the Gironde, from Rio de Janeiro to Bor- | 
deaux, to obtain some data bearing on this 
question. They have found that over the 
open sea, at a distance from the vessel, the 
air contained very little solid matter. The 
land breezes appear to become rapidly free 
from the multitude of organisms which 
they carry with them from populous districts. 
M. Miguel, of the Montsouris Observatory, 
regards the fall of germs into the sea as a! 
reassuring fact; breezes blowing from the 
distant continents, which might otherwise 
bring epidemics with them become purified, 
it is supposed, in crossing the ocean. The | 
gentlemen above named found that the at- 
mosphere immediately about the’ vessel | 
Practically swarmed with micro organisms; | 
the vessel seemed to be surrounded by an | 
“atmosphere of microbes.” 


* * The temperatures at which the 
common gases become liquified are given as 
follows ~by Prof. Dewar, the numbers ex- 
pressing degrees below zero Fahrenheit: 
Carbonic acid, 112; nitrous oxide, 130; ethy- 
lene, the chief illuminating constituent of 
common coal gas, 15434; oxygen, 299; ni- 
trogen, 320; air, 314; carbonic oxide, 2154. 
The greatest cold yet produced by man— 
328 degrees below zero—was obtained by | 
Russian Physicists by the use of liquid | m 
oxygen. 


* * Wood pavement is to be given up 
in London, and the old McAdam system 
restored. The former is said to have not 
only failed to realize the expected advantages, ] 
but has led, according to Prof. Tyndail’s re- | 
port, to serious affections of the eyes and | 
lungs; that is, by continual watering, the 
wood became saturated with street filth, and | 
then, under the influences of the hot sun, 
gave forth a pernicious species of dust. 











‘Standard Tarbine 


* * Some idea of the difficulties in the 
way of making large telescopes may be had 
from the fact that there have been nineteen 
failures to cast the thirty-six inch glass for 
the large telescope to be mounted in the 
Lick observatory in California. 








* * Professor F. A. Forel, of Morges, 
who has for many years recorded his obser- 
vations on the Mer de Glace, reports that 
the glaciers of Mont. Blanc are advancing 
again, after a long period of decrease. 

* * Noless than fifty-seven expositions, 
it is said, are to be held in the United States 
during the remainder of the year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS. 


The Pennsylvania Millers’ Association met in 
convention at the Assembly Buildings, Philadel- 
phia, on Tuesday afternoon, October 7. Presi- 
dent B, F. Isenberg, of Huntingdon, presided. 
After the delivery of the president's address, the 
general business of the convention was transacted. 
Twelve new members were elected. The treas- 
urer and secretary read his reports. The treas- 
urer’s report showed an apparent deficiency of 
$37, which led some of the members to suggest, 
ironically, that the treasurer be placed under bond 
prior to his going to Canada. It proved, how- 
ever, that the deficiency was caused by some of 
the members not having paid up their dues. Mr, 
Horton, of Chicago, delivered a lecture on ‘Mill 
insurance and its extra risks.” The officers of 
last year—President, B. F. Isenberg, of Hunting- 
don; first vice-president, Jacob Walter, of Easton; 
second vice-president, Cyrus Hoffa, of Lewisburg; 
secretary and treasurer, Landis Levan, of Lancas- 
ter—were all re-elected for the ensuing year by 
acclamation. The convention was then, by com- 
mon consent, turned into an experience meeting, 
and various experiences were given. Mr. Jona- 
than Mills, of Chicago, said that he thought they 
did not know as much about milling as they did 
three years ago, and that the subject of scientific 
milling was considerably mixed. The general 
complaint was ‘‘bugs” getting in the “bolt cloth” 
and destroying it. One miller said that he had 
paid ten dollars for some ‘‘bug medicine,” which 
was guaranteed to kill them, but found that after 
he had confined a number of them in a can with 
some of his poison for a week, they were the most 
lively bugs he ever saw. This led another man 
to observe that there was another bug annoying 
the miller—the humbug. Several other subjects 
were discussed, after which the convention ad- 
journed until 7:30 P. M., when the meeting was 
called to order. The auditing committee made 
their report and were discharged. Next in order 
was the selection of a place for the next annual 
meeting. Bethlehem was finally decided upon. 
Mr. John D, Nolan was than introduced, who 
lectured on the subject of ‘Milling of to-day.” 
Considerable discussion followed the lecture, after 
which the convention adjourned to meet on the 
second Tuesday in October, 1885, at the place 
above named. By special invitation the millers 
visited the Commercial Exchange in a body, on 
Wednesday at 11 o'clock. In the afternoon a 
committee of the Exchange entertained them at 
dinner at Belmont Mansion, Fairmount Park. 
President Hancock, of the Exchange, presided, 
and after the substantials were well washed down 
with certain fluids, (Schuylkill water having a bad 
reputation for purity was not used) and some 
speech making indulged in, the time for departure 
had arrived, and all boarded the special train, 
which had kindly been placed at their disposal by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The special was 
run into the old passenger station adjoining the 
electric exhibition, at which most of the millers 
spent the evening, and finally wound up at the 
reception given Gen. Logan, and seeing the pa- 
rade, Altogether the convention was a success, 
and the very pleasant time had was largely owing 
to the kindness of the Commercial Exchange 
through their committee, and whose courtesies 
will always be remembered by the members of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association. 





Botes trom the Drills. 





C.S. Annis, the well-known Georgia millwright, 
has removed his business from Rome to Atlanta. 


‘The “Kent Mill” at Chatham, Ont., which was 
burnt some time ago is replaced by a 350 barrel 
mill. 

At the Grand Forks, Dak., elevator 39,033 bush- 
els of wheat were received during the month of 
September. 

At Dodd City, Tex., Oct. 7, B. Dale's flouring 
mill was burned by incendiaries. Loss, $8,000. 
No insurance. 


Down to October x the movement of freight on 
the canals of New York was 510,000 tons less than 
for the corresponding year. 


D. Naracong & Co., Evansville, Wis., have or- 
dered an additional set of rolls from the Case 
Mig. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Guthrie & Albbritten, millers, Anderson, Ala., 
have sold out their interests, and have been suc- 
ceeded by J. B. Albbritten. 








W. W. & H. K. Woods, having sold out their 
interests in the Piqua Milling Company, Piqua, 
©., the company is dissolved. 

The style of the Standard Milling Company, 
Fort Collins, Col., has been changed to the Pou- 
dre Valley Milling Company. 

J. P. Murphy, Mt. Sterling, Ill, has ordered a 
patent automatic feed for his purifier, from the 
Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Near Montgomery, Ala., Oct. 4, W. C. Joseph 
lost his steam gin and grist mill by fire. The loss 
is over $2,000; insurance, $1,300. 

Goss’ new flour mill at South Duluth, Minn., is 
almost ready for business. It will have a capacity 
of from 150 to 200 barrels per day. 

The flouring mill of W. W. Potts, at Richmond, 
Ky., was burned Oct. 8, involving a loss of $66,- 
500, offset by insurance of $10,000. 

At Waynesboro, Ala., Oct. 4, the grist mill and 
cotton ginnery, owned by S. J. Johnston, was 
burned to the ground. Loss, $3,000. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an 
order for a patent automatic feed for purifier 
from F. L. Burdick & Co., of Owatonna, Minn. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an 
order from H. Mulzer, Powell, Ohio, for one No, 
x single purifier and one pair rolls, automatic 
feed. 

At Fort Dodge, Iowa, Oct. 9, L. Blanden & 
Co.’s flouring mill and machinery, 2,000 sacks of 
flour, and 10,000 bushels of wheat burned. Loss 
$75,000. 

The secretary of the Ohio state board of agri- 
culture says the frosts in that state Sept. 9 and 10 
destroyed 40,000,000 bushels of corn, and caused 
a loss of $15,000,000, 

‘The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have an 
order, through Wm. E. Catlin & Co., Chicago, 
IIL, for one pair rolls with automatic feed, for K. 
C. Arnold, Truxton, N. Y. 

The bread baked from the flour manufactured 
by Adam Simpson, Owatonna, Minn., who is using 
the Case roller system, took the first premium at 
the late Minnesota State Fair. 

W. A. Huffman Implement Co., Ft. Worth, 
Tex., have ordered two pair rolls, and one puri- 
fier, from the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, to 
be shipped to Collins & Black, Ranger, Texas. 

At Pocopsin township, Chester county, Pa., 
Oct. 2, the flour mill of Henry Haines was de- 
stroyed by fire, together with the contents. It 
was insured in the Union Mutual Company, of 
Kennet, for $2,500. 






Frank Pearson, a prominent pioneer of Wash- 
ington Territory, and owner of a large flouring 
mill at Walla Walla, became entangled in the 
machinery of the mill. His body was crushed 
and torn to fragments. 

Curtis & Paxton, of Addison, N. Y., have been 
fixing over their mill, and have put in two 56-inch 
Lesner turbine water wheels, and some other ma- 
chinery, which was supplied by Wm. B. Wem- 
ple’s Sons, of Fultonville, N. Y. 


About the only thing left intact belonging to the 
Minnesota Elevator Company by the flood in the 
Chippewa Valley, was the bridge at Durand, Wis. 
‘That stood both the general collapse of the com- 
pany and the flood of the Chippewa. 

There is a great scarcity of com in Mexico and 
dealers in the city of Mexico say that the country 
requires at least 20,000,000 bu from the United 
States, but freight rates will have to be reduced 
to bring it within the means of the people. 

The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, have se- 
cured the contract of P. P. Cline & Co., Gallatin, 
Mo., for a complete outfit of breaks, rolls, puri- 
fiers, centrifugal reels, etc., for a full roller mill 
on the Case system, using ten pairs rolls. 





The grain men of the New York Produce Ex- 
change have started a movement to establish a 
clearing house for the grain trade. The President 
was authorized to appoint a committee to examine 
into the matter, and report to the grain trade at a 
future meeting. 

The Standard roller mills in Holland, Mich., 
had narrow escape from complete destruction the 
other day. The building and contents were dam- 
aged to the extent of $15,000. Only the successful 
working of the water works saved the entire pro- 
perty from destruction. 

‘The experiment of shipping wheat from the 
Pacific coast by rail is being tested sooner than 
most people expected. October 1 a shipment of 
3,000 tons of wheat was started from San Fran- 
cisco to New Orleans, over the Southern Pacific 
route, destined to Liverpool. 

A frame flour, saw and planing mills owned and 
operated by Joseph Hicks, at Patton, Bollinger 
County, Mo., burnt down about 3 A. M. on Satur- 
day, the 4th instant. A large lot of lumber was 
also burnt. The loss will exceed $10,000; no in- 
surance. Cause supposed to be incendiary. 


The farmers around Battle Lake, Minn., are 
dissatisfied with the action of the Northern Pacific 
Elevator Company in retaining the services of 
Lawlor, the wheat buyer at that place, and have 
banded together and pledged themselves to sell 
no wheat to Lawlor, under a penalty of a $10 
fine. 


A car containing a number of barrels made of 
straw pulp and filled with flour were exhibited 
at the Norton mills in Chicago a few days since. 
‘The barrels were shipped from the seaboard, and 
are bound for Minneapolis, and from there will be 
reshipped East, the transaction being experimental. 
‘The material is similar to that used in making 
straw board, and is composed of wheat straw. 
The barrels weigh about eighteen pounds. 


Fred C. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis who has just 
returned from a trip to Europe says the markets 
of the different countries are much overstocked 
with flour, and that the United States would have 
no export trade to speak of this year with any 
countries outside of England. The crops have 
been exceptionally good, especially in France and 
Germany, and the weather for reaping the harvest 
had been unusually fine. He is of the opinion 
that the roller process was being generally adopted 
throughout England, 


The prospectus of the Montreal Terminal 
Company, through which the Canadian Pacific 
elevators are to be erected, has been issued. The 
capital is $500,000, and one-half will immediately 
be called up. The investment is secured by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which 
guarantees a dividend of 7 per cent. and under- 
takes to purchase the elevators at an advance of 5 
per cent. on their cost after ten years, taking, in 
the meantime, a lease of the property. Two ele- 
vators, with a capacity of 400,000 bushels, are to 
be ready by the opening of navigation. 





D. K, Hurlburt, of Winona, Minn.; a member 
of the Dakota Milling Company, which buys 
wheat at about fifty stations in Central Minnesota 
and Dakota, says the Milwaukee Sentinel, reports 
the spring wheat crop in his part of the country 
as being largely overestimated, while the actual 
yield has been considerably damaged by smut and 
rain, Farmers who expected twenty bushels an 
acre find their yield only about twelve, and many 
have stacked their wheat for better prices, so that 
deliveries are light. The soft wheat is the prin- 
cipal sufferer from smut, the hard varieties raised 
in Northern Dakota being comparatively free. 
Mr. H, estimates the corn crop of Minnesota at 
28,000,000 bushels, and that of Dakota at 15,000,- 
000. 

Montreal flour merchants complain that the 
Ontario millers are sending travelers all over the 
Maritime Provinces and taking petty orders, even 
5 bbl lots from the smallest traders, at the same 
figures Mpntreal dealers have to pay for 100 bbl 
lots. The consequence is, to get even with the 
millers and to retain a portion of their trade, 
flour men there are resorting to the ruse of in- 
venting their own brands. It is said the whole 
trouble arises from the railways giving the millers 
advantageous through rates even for many petty 
lots, if shipped together. We doubt if the rail- 
ways can make more business by this action, so 
detrimental to commerce, and are quite certain 
the millers will lose money. when they total up the 
bad debts, always the result of such pushing of 
business, 


At Fairbury, II, Oct. 11, B. Walton’s mill and 
the business block adjoining were burned. The 
fire raged furiously, destroying the stock yards and 
buildings of Comb & McDonald, the warehouse of 
Walton Bros., containing a large quantity of grain, 
and the blacksmith shop of George Westervelt. 
From this point the fire crept along against the 
wind to the southward, burning several corn cribs 
south of the railway, and thence west to Odelt’s 
Check Rower works and planing mill. The lum- 
ber office of John Decker and the commission store 
of J. R. Smith, both in the Arcade Bluck just 
across the street from the mill, were also com- 
pletely destroyed. The loss of Walton brothers 
on stock and buildings is $75,000; insurance, 
$23,400. Loss on mill and contents, $35,000; 
insurance, $1,000, The other losses aggregate 
about $12,000; insurance, $4,500. The mill was 
originally built by Benjamin Walton, brother of 
the Walton Bros., who sustain such heavy lo ses 
in this fire, in 1878. It was destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt by Mr. Walton in 1879. Since that time 
it has narrowly escaped fire on several occasions, 
the last time previous to its final destruction hav- 
ing occurred about eight or nine weeks ago. 
About six weeks ago Walton Bros. purchased the 
mill of Benjamin Walton, and have been operat- 
ing it since to its fullest capacity. The fire when 





could be done that there was no help for it. The 
wind, which was but a light breeze at first, in- 
‘ creased until it blew a gale, and the flames were 








discovered was located in the cobs in the engine- | 
room, and gained such headway before anything | 





driven along atarapid and destructive rate. There 
seemed to be a remarkable lack of disposition to 
turn in and put out the fire. Only a few did any 
active work. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property might have been saved with very little 
effort. The corn-cribs and checkrower factory on 
the south side of the railroad were uselessly 
destroyed. A little work there just as the fire 
started would have saved them. 


The millers of Minneapolis, says the Pioneer 
Press. had nothing to do with establishing the 
Northern grades at Duluth. An attempt was 
made to establish those grades, it is claimed, are 
in favor of Northern wheat raisers, as it puts a 
premium on the superior wheat of that section, 
which has always been classed with the grades of 
Southern wheat, which contain less of the hard 
varieties. These new grades of Northern sell for 
more than the regular grades of No. 1 and No. 2. 
‘The inspectorship is not a one man power in any 
city. Appeals may be taken from the the inspect- 
or's decision to the committee on appeals, Mr. 
Jacob could have obtained a re-inspection of his 
grain if he was not satisfied, and if still convinced 
that he was wronged, an appeal to the committee 
on appeals was open to him. It is not unusual 
that wheat raised in the same field grades differ- 
ently. 


The steamship Kairos was cleared September 
goat the New Orleans custom house, and pro- 
ceeded to sea under circumstances that challenge 
the attention of the public. The Picayune says: 
The ship was loaded with great expedition in 
order to fulfill contracts for shipments in Septem- 
ber. The loading was done by the floating eleva- 
tor, “Gov. Morton,” belonging to the New Or- 
leans Elevator Company, and was accomplished 
in thirty working hours, including frequent delays 
caused by unfavorable weather. In the brief time 
mentioned there was placed on board the Kairos 
62,544 bushels of wheat and 52,026 bushels of rye, 
making a total of 144,570 bushels of grain, Of 
this grand total 98,778 bushels were in bulk and 
45.793 bushels were in 19,000 sacks. It is believed 
that this is the largest cargo of grain that was 
ever cleared from an American port; at any rate 
itis certainly the largest ever cleared from the 
port of New Orleans. The whole made a cargo 
‘of 3,800 tons. 


“Dirty” wheat is making trouble in the North- 
west. The growers complain that the elevator 
men charge too much “dockage” up against them, 
while the latter retort that the condition of the 
wheat warrants such charges. The present crop is 
said to contain more dirt and foul seed than any 
ever raised in that section before, but it is con- 
tended that it is impossible for it to shrink five 
pounds in the bushel in cleaning—the average of 
the elevator dockages. The bulk of the crop is 
dirty when brought to Fargo, Moorhead, and the 
other stations in the wheat-growing region, where 
it seems it is not unusual for twelve or even fifteen 
pounds in each bushel to be thrown out by reason 
of inferior grading. This is in the proportion of 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. of the grain re- 
ceived. But the shrinkage does not stop there. 
On arriving at Duluth and Minneapolis the grain 
is still found to be so dirty that it is subject to an 
additional dockage, arrived at from the average 
results of recleaning. The system of inspection 
is somewhat at fault, but the farmer is also 
accused of carelessness in selecting his seed and 
preparing his crop. This wasa year when grades 
were expected to be exceptionally high, but it 
seems true that the quality of the wheat has been 
allowed to deteriorate by careless cultivation. 
‘There is much uncertainty in the matter of grades, 
owing to the differences in the local standards 
from which the inspector at the central market 
has to strike an average; owing to the com- 
petition between Minneapolis and Duluth; and 
owing, finally, to the doubt which must always 
linger in the inspector’s mind as to the effect of 
recent injuries to the grain, the extent of which 
has not fully developed at the time of inspection. 
‘The uncertainty makes the elevator men disposed 
to exact a very wide margin of dockage—a too 
wide margin, the farmers think, It is not un- 
likely that the growers, elated with the command- 
ing position of their industry, have allowed 
themselves to become quite as careless as is 
charged. That they feel independent of the 
market men is shown by the way in which they 
have been holding back the crop in anticipation 
of higher prices. The heavy, and as they con- 
sider, unjustifiable, scaling down of their season's 
profits at the elevators intensifies this tendency 
to holding back. A State inspection is proposed 
as a remedy for the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of affairs. Both handlers and shippers 
would probably at first resent any interference, 
but the suggestion seems a hopeful one, and if 
the Minnesota people would maintain the repu- 
tation of their distinctive product (No. x hard 
Duluth) abroad some such expedient must be 
resorted to. 
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but the times have changed with the arrival 
of enterprising intruders. 

Americans and Australians preferred to 
send flour in place of wheat, the flour in 
freight occupying only one-fourth of the bulk 
of the unground grain; while they did the 
grinding at home, and kept what the trade 
calls the offal. The marked diminution 
in the home supplies of offal alone has been 
a very serious loss to.the numerous peasants 
and pig breeders of the neighborhood. 
Formerly they could buy it at 3s. 6d. per 
cwt. at any of the mill; now they must pay 
at least double the money. Moreover, the 
increasing importation of the foreign meal 
has been cutting the ground from under the 
feet of the mills. One of them has closed 
its doors already, and the others are appre- 
hensive that they will soon have to follow 
this example. Nor do they even compete 
for the purchase and distribution of the 
foreign importations, which seem to have 
been monopolized by the great Belfast house 
of Richardson, whose name I have read on 
enormous warehouses, not only here but in 
Ballina and Sligo. It might be presumed 
that the impending stoppage of these mills 
would be a black look-out for the poor peo- 
ple to whom they have hitherto given em- 
ployment. But strange to say, the demand 
for labor here has latterly been in excess of 
the supply. 








IRISH MILLS. 


HE special correspondent of the 

Times, writing from the-West of Ire- 
land, and speaking of Galway, says; “Trade 
has revived again comparatively recently ; 
and though the citizens are now lamenting 
their vanishing prosperty, at the first glance 
to the eye of a stranger there is a certain 
amount of bustle in the-place. There are 
ships and a steamer or two unloading atthe 
quays, there are blocks of great warehouses, 
which may be filled or empty, and the view" 
from the bridge which carries the main street 
across the Corrib is picturesquely suggestive 
of the predominating industry. A rapid 
side stream meets the broad current of the 
main river; an enormous meal mill stands 
on the promontory between, while sundry 
similar establishments of nearly equal pre- 
tensions tower over the tops of the houses 
in the middle distance. In the backwater, 
between the double currents, an angler im- 
mersed almost to his waist is whipping out 
the small river trout which are flinging them- 
selves several feet out of the water around 
him. And between the bridge and the pool 
where he is cooling his legs, long narrow 
gardens run down to the river from the back 
of a row of ancient mansions, each garden 
having its own water-gate, with a flight of 
steps leading down to a landing place. Un- | 
til lately, there was seven or eight of these | 
mills, all doing a flourishing business. Be- 
sides their staff of clerks, book-keepers, &c., 
they employed about 300 ordinary hands. 
The wheat they ground was imported from | tion canals of Piedmont alone give 125,550 
all parts of the world, to be distributed | gallons per second, distributed over 1,340,- 
through Galway to the adjacent country ; | 000 acres, and those of Lombardy 95,355 





IRRIGATION WORKS IN ITALY. 
The irrigation system of Italy is probably 
the most complete in the world, and still it 
is constantly being increased; it forms a 
part of the elaborate system of defence 
against floods necessitated by the conform- 
| ation of the Northern Provinces. Accord- 
ing to the latest official statistics, the irriga- 








gallons per second, distributed over 1,680,- 
400 acres. The great works have not been, 
comparatively speaking, expensive. The 
Cavour canal, constructed within the last 
few years, draws its supply from the rivers 
Po and Dora Baltea. It gives a flow of 
29,200 gallons per second, waters nearly 
40,000 acres, and cost £1,600,000, about 
482,200 per mile. In was constructed in 
four years, and measures are now under 
consideration for increasing its debit by 
5,300 gallons per second. A smaller canal, 
subsidary to it, gives 18,540 gallons per 
second, and cost £24,154 per mile. 

The largest canals are the Cavour, and 
its Subsidiaty canal just mentioned; the 
Muzza, and Agliano and Naviglio Grande. 
The smaller of these gives 13,200 galls. per 
second. Below this point the canals become 
very numerous, and interspersed all over 
the country. These canals are not only 
used for purposes of irrigation, but also to 
supply motive power, by which again the 
water is raised to districts lying upon a 
higher level. On the steep slope of the 
Dora Baltea, not far from Turin, three 
canals (the Forea, Agliano and Rotho) flow 
parallel to each other, on different levels, 
while the water is used at the top of the 
hill, 62 feet above the highest of them. The 
arrangement adopted is as follows: A stream 
of 154 gallons per second is diverted from 
the Torea canal, and carried down the hill 
in a leaden pipe, until it meets the Agliano 
Canal. Here it is pumped up to the summit 
level by eight pumps, worked by four tur- 
bines, driven by a fall of water taken from 
the Agliano canal, and allowed to flow down. 
into the Rotho. 
used for irrigation, thus not a drop is wasted. 
The great principle of Italian engineers is 
to work on a large scale, thus attaining at 
the same time efficiency and economy, 
avoiding constant alterations and additions; 


By joining this latter it is” 





and itis by such means that the extraordinary 
fertility of Northern Italy is produced and 
maintained. 


NOTES. 


‘The decline of receipts at the custom houses of 
Italy, owing to the prevalence of cholera, is 
estimated at $8,000,000. 


A large flour mill, called the Barnabe: Mill, 
situated near Perigueux, France, and where there 
was also a considerable amount of grain stored, 
was completely destroyed by fire on the yight of 
Sept. 15th. The losses, it is said, amount to over 
£30,000. 

Of German flour the exports during te month 
of July amounted to 108,675 qntls, against 103,231 
qntls last year; 38,730 qntls were sent to Great 
Britain, and 29,420 qntls to Norway and Sweden, 
On the other hand 30,433 qntls were imported from 
Austria-Hungary. 


M. Ferry, recently received a deputation of 
agricultural delegates from the Department of 
Aisne. Replying to their request that in, France 
the import duty on foreign cereals might be raised, 
M. Ferry declared that the Government would not 
take the initiative in such a step. 


Japan’s meteorological system now comprises 
twenty-three observatories in the most important 
places throughout the country. From each dis- 
trict three weather reports daily are sent to the 
central observatory at Tokio, where they are pre- 
pared for publication by the leading journals of 
the seaports. 

Mr. H. Simon, of Manchester, has recently 
started, in the north of Ireland, a roller mill plant 
in a small water mill, which he has recently con- 
verted to the roller mill system, which contains, 
probably, the smallest roller plant in the world, 
namely, to make from 1 to 114 sacks per hour. 
The plant has turned out eminently successful, 
and is doing excellent work and producing vastly 
superior results to the stones. One pair of the 
old stonesand three of the reels have been utilized, 
so that the success of this experiment assures even 
the smallest country millers of a cheap and effect- 
ive mode of converting their mills to the roller 
system, a fact which has long been doubted by 
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‘The marketing of wheat by the farmers is still 
of the freest character, and stocks are rapidly 
accumulating with an absence of commensurate 
demand from exporters. Europe maintainsa great 
deal of steadiness in reported prices, but fails to | 
send orders to buy, to hold the American markets. 
‘The exports last week were the smallest reported 
since the new crop began to move. There was | 
an accumulation of stocks of No. 2 at New York 
of 511,000 bushels; and the total stock afloat and 
in store, increased in the neighborhood of 1,000,- 
000 bushels, Stocks at the other seaboard points 
also increased, There was an accumulation of 
about 1,300,000 bushels at seven out of the eight 
primary markets usually considered in the in- 
terior movement. There may have been some 
decrease of the amount of wheat en route, but 
the “visible” is expected to show a heavy increase. 
‘The interior movement for Monday reached a 
total of 1,901 cars, or about 950,000 bushels. | 
Before the size of the receipts was known, the 
market was quiet. After the receipts were tele- | 
graphed there was a rush to sell, and the market | 
became active and semi-panicky. Long wheat 
was thrown on the market in considerable quanti- 
ties, and receivers were selling against purchases 
of cash at the West. Cash wheat was in fair 
demand for export at 3(@r3 decline. 

The New York flour market has been irregula: 
and rather easier, reflecting the depression in grain 
circles. Prices have been especially heavy for 
medium grades. Receipts are rather free of these | 
grades. Qld spring wheat flour was steady. New 
spring wheat flour was sluggish. The lowest 
grades were comparatively firm, as they are rather 
scarce, and purchases have been made for feeding. | 
Bag meal was quiet. Cornmeal was steady. | 
Buckwheat flour was fairly active, and about | 
steady. Rye flour was steady. 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Fairly steady in tone, but without much activity 
or new features. Posted rates closed at 4.82 for | 
sixty days’ and 4.85 for demand. The actual | 
rates ranged: At sixty days’ sight, 4.8) %(@q°81%4; | 
demand, 4.843(@4.844; cables, 4.843(@4.85, and | 
commercial, 4.793{@4.80. Continental exchange 


















quiet; francs, 5.23/4@s.22%4 and 5.2054; reichs- 
marks, 943% and 9 ; guilders, 397% and 40%. The 
closing posted rates were as follows: 
60 days. 30 days, 
London... . 482 485 
Paris trancs . . 5214 5 18: 
Geneva . . 5 205% 5 18% 
Berlin, reichsmarks. . 94% 9% | 
Amsterdam, guilders. . . 40% 








BUFFALO WHEAT MARKET. | 


Buffalo, Oct. 15, 1884. | 
Our grain market is very dull and depressed all | 
around, Receipts of wheat are large, and stocks | 
accumulating at all points east and west. Prices 
favor buyers, but speculators don’t appear to have | 
any confidence in an advance until early spring, | 
when some calculation may be made on the pros- 
pects of the next harvest. No, r hard Duluth sold 
to-day at 83c. cash, and to arrive. This would | 
appear very cheap for this wheat, but there isa | 
large crop that must find a market east, and New | 
York exporters are only offering 87c. for it, so, in 
fact, Buffalo is two cents per bushel higher than | 
New York. We quote No.1 hard Duluth 83¢; | 
No. 2 hard 79¢; No. x Northern 7834c; red winter 
wheat held at 8sc for No. 2, though sales have 
been made at 8334@84c. No. 1 white sold at 
8314c; lower grades are offered at 783@7934c. Corn | 
is in fair demand for car-loads, and. No. 3 selling 
at sgc. There is no straight No. 2for sale here, 
but what is called No. 2 selling at 57@s734c. Oats 
very little doing. No.2 white offered at 32%4c. 
Very little doing in barley; a few of our maltsters 
have commenced malting, but are taking a low 
grade of western barley expecting lower prices for | 
Canada and State later in the season. 
James S. McGowan & Son. 





BUFFALO MARKETS. | 


ELOURCity ground clear Northern Pasifc spring 
"75@)5.25; straight NorthernPacific spring, $5. 
5. 85@5.35; white winter, $5. thas! 
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| make New York the flour mart of the world, 


Western 


cess, $6.25@6.75; Graham flour, $4.25@5.25. 


| straight Minnesota bakers, $5,005.25; clear do, $4.75 
O52; 


white winter. $5.00@5.25; new ‘process, $6.25@ 
Prctaw grade Nour, $590Q400. OATMEAL tngee 
sol $5.75; Bannerman’s $0.00; Akron $6.20. “CORN 
MEAL—Coarse, $1.15; fine, $1.25 per cwt. 
FLOUR<in fair demand $0004 WHEAT— 
Market closed firm. Sales late Monday afternoon 25. 
bu. No. 1 hard Northern Pacific at 83c, and 17,000 
bu. No. 2 hard do. at 79. To-day 5,000 bu. No. 1 
hard do. at 83. cash, 20,000 bu. do. at 83c. to arrive, 
24,000 bu. No. i hard’ Northern at 78, 14,000 bu No. 1 
regular Northern Pacific at 805c, and 14,000 bu. No. 3 
do. at 70c. For No. 1 hard at the Call’ Board, 8434 
asked 83c. bid to arrive, 84c. asked 88%/c. bid Nov. 
Bic. asked 86 bid Jan. Winter wheat closed firm; sale 
late Monday afternoon 4,000 bu. No. 1 white at 3c. | 
‘To-day 1,000 bu. No. 1 ‘white at 83c, 1,000 bu. long- 
emmy red at 87c, and 3,000 bu. sample do, 
CORN—Quiet. 'Sales of a few loads of high-mixed | 
sample and No, 2 at 6c. No. 3 nominal at 58@54c. 
ATS—Dull. Sales one car-load mixed at 0c. and 
| one do. No. 2 white at 82}4c. BARLEY.—No. 1 six- 
| rowed state 75c, No. 8 do at 62c on track. RYE—No. | 
2 Western 58c; State do. about 55c. 








A writer in the New York Commercial Bulletin, | 


commenting on the decadence of the flour trade | 
of New York city, says: ‘What we need is ter- 
minal facilities that will care for large quantities at | 
nominal expense ; and I have no doubt that if the | 
railroads were properly approached that they 

would give us what we ask, or allow a company | 
a franchise that would permit of the plan being | 
carried out. I am sure of that, for the reason 

that there is no sort of transportation that pays | 
as well as flour, and the railroads know where 

their best interest lies. And again, the city gets | 
a tribute from flour more liberal than from any | 
other kind of goods, so that in fostering facilities | 
for holding large quantities, we benefit not only 

ourselves, but the railroad companies, the city, and, | 
last but not least, our millers, the greatest | 
American industry of the age. By having large | 
quantities always on hand, we will be prepared at | 
all times to fill orders, I know to-day of one 
order for 20,000 sacks that cannot be filled, and 
that, at the commencement of the demand, the | 
result will be the order will go to some other point, 
and the whole of that trade may be lost to New 
York for all time. As I have said before, the idea 
of recommending our millers to stop manufactur- 
ing as the only means to relieve the market is the 
greatest fallacy out, and we already feel the effect 
| of such advice given by some of our smart writers 
on the subject. Some weeks ago, had our mills 
kept running, we would have an accumulation of 
flour by this time that would permit us to fill our 
orders. Let us have facilities to hold large blocks 
of flour at a nominal expense and we will soon 





We would soon have the different countries, as 
| well as our mills in different parts of this country, 
adopt our grades, and we would soon be working |. 
together in promoting one of the greatest interests 
of the world. We never had a more propitious 
opportunity to start on, prices being so low that 
grades can be manufactured where there would not 
be five cents per barrel difference in value; and 
again, being on the point of a favorite turn in 
the general prosperity of the country, when or- 
dinary enterprises generally succeed, we are. sure 
of this on account of its great advantages.” 





A HORRIBLE OUTLOOK. 


“Never, Augustus, never.” 
“And yet you say you love me, Eulalia,” 
“Passionately, devotedly.” 

“Still you refuse to elope with me?” 
“Positively.” 
“But in no other way can our lives be united. 

Your parents will never relent.” 

“T know it.” 

“You fear, perhaps, that your flight with me 
might kill them ?” 

“Oh! no danger. They are pretty tough.” 

“Then why hesitate 2” 

“My age would be published in all the papers.” 








A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


“T have always preserved my’ family honor,” 
exclaimed an Arkansaw man, with a violent 
demonstration, ‘‘and I shall suffer no insult at 
this late day. You have said, sir, that I am no 
gentleman. The consequences will be fatal to 
one of us.” 

“I did not say that you were not a gentleman,” 
replied a red-headed fellow with a whisky squint. 
“{ said that you were a liar. Ain’t that what I 
said Jim?” turning to a companion. 

“That’s what you said,” Jim replied. 

“Then sir, I ask your pardon,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘I simply misunderstood you, but you can 
not blame a man for upholding the good name of 
his family. Well, what are you going to take?” 








BUSINESS PRUDENCE. 


A life insurance man got into a row with a man, 
and let him pound him up pretty thoroughly. 

“My, my,” said the president of the company, 
when he reported, ‘‘what did you do that for? 
Weren't you a bigger man than he was?” 

“Yes sir, and I could have licked him under 
ordinary circumstances, but he pulled a gun on 
me.” 

“Why didn’t you kill him on the spot? You 
would have been cleared by any jury. 

‘‘May be I would, but I didn’t want to do it 

“Well, you ought to be discharged for cowardice. 
I've got no patience with such a man,” continued 
the president, getting hot under the collar. 

“Hold on, don’t be rash, sir. I could have 
killed the man very easily, but I'd written him an 
unconditional policy on his life only last week, in 
this company for $10,000, and I didn't feel that 
it was exactly business-like to kill the blamed brute 
and stick the company in that style.” 

“‘Oh—ah—indeed—” hemmed the president, 
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*. A "i . or Canadas, and if 

keeper, give this gentleman $50. Discretion aot eoperier tn ose 
gathers a good deal of moss."—AMer. Traveler. ery respect to any 
er pick made in 





this or any other 


GOLD MEDAL—sPECIAL, IsT oRDER Country, there will 

be no charge, and 

oF MERIT, I will pay all ex- 

ress charges to and from 
Chicago. 


JAMES S. McGOWAN & SON, 
SHIPPING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS. made ofa seca fel which 


a manera, Gora 
ik esi y me at Sheffield, Eny 
Choice Milling Wheats a Specialty iy cu us 1 
Room 60 Board of Trade Building. 


HL ‘My customers can thus be 
ee good article, and 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
2 No Charge for Inspection 





LSS] share with me the profits of 
Bagi] direct importation. Refer- 
ences furnished from every 
State and Territory in the 
United Statesand Canadas, 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


TEETOR'S QUICK AUSTARL DIAMOND DRESSER, 











The B Machine. 33 inches long, 19 inches 
wide, Weight, 165 pounds. 





Automatic rod feed. A Revolution. Will cut over 
1,000 cuts per inch, right or left, with one or two dia- 
mnonds for facing. ‘The only Practical feed, especiall 
for deep facing, once going over. No tools requi 
vill Warrant Better Satisfaction, and More Work of ail 
cinds can be done with less trouble than with others. 
The best of references given. Mecha: 
surprised as to their merit, and say it is 
tion.”’ There has never yet been a call for rey 
any one machine. Have been in operation for 
four, yeary Also Perfect Diamond Holder. Se 

fachine shown by Thos, Bradfor ‘., Exposition, 
wide. Weight, 140 pounds. Same width Cincinnati, Ohio. Full descriptive circulars forwarded. 


carriage as the B machine, 2" Mention this paper. 


C. A. BERTSCH, MANUFR., CAMBRIDGE CITY, IND. 
FOR ENGINES & BOILERS 


One to 30 Horse Power, 
PRICE, FROM $125 UPWARDS. 
$35 and up. 


“ce 










The 4 Machene. 29 inches tony, 18 inches 





Steam Pumps, 
Eelipse Tire Benders, 15 “ 


Fan Blowers, 18 
Tuyere Irons, 


“e 


$2.50. 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET! 


For Circulars, Etc., Address, 


THE LANCASTER STEAM PUMP CO. 


AND MACHINE WORKS, 


EZRA F. LANDIS, PROPRIETOR, LANCASTER, PENN. 


“e 
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Drag Brush Feed, Tightes 


4 ROLLER MILLS, 


KEYSTONE CENTRIFUGAL REEL 


—|I PATENTED MAY 6th, 1884.|:— 


 Hoade, Best Results. 
jew Drag Feed Thor 


SCALPING REELS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING 
Full Stock of Dufour and Dutch Anchor Bolting 
BEST QUALITY FRENCH BURR MILLSTONES, FOR MIDDLINGS, WHEAT AND FEED. 


Leather, Rubbers and ma, Cotton, Belsing, gars, Machines, Purifiers and everything belonging ing to 2 7h a Flour in furnished at 


C. K. BULLOCK, 1357, 1359, 1861 RIDGE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


t and Best on the Market. Adapted to c oe. Hinds of Milling. 


"e Silk. Sent on Trial to any Responsi 


o 
oughly Protects & 


AND Fa 
KINDS OF 


Cloth. 


Circulars, Prices and Full Particulars, ad 





UNION STONE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENT MILLSTONTE CEMENT. 


Invaluable to Millers for Repairing and Filling the Joints, 


This is a new article of manufacture, and is greatly superior to the preparations now in common 
of a_ poi isonous azure, Teas the nature and, attains 0 the hardness 

‘nding. Good Millstones are now in 
18 up in cases of twosizes. Price per case: Small, $8,00; Large, $8.00. 
crwise we shal! sead GOD. by Express, collecting for return of the money. Hor manufacturers, 
e Furrows an 


Union Stone Co 








38& 


Ishing Wheels, Automatic Knife Grinding 





Emery Wheel Machine No. 0 Has % Inch Arbor. 


CO) #2 
vy Hawley Street 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Unton Emery Wheels, Emery Wheel Machinery and Tools a Specialty. Wooden Pol- 


Cavities and Seams in French Burr and other milion 

rson. It is perfectl: 
t adheres, wand fs 

pe eel 9 0 he 

we furnish in bbls. of 300 lbs. Price upon applic lication. Emery pin Stones, for h poets ad in ree 

Faces of Millstones. 


40 


Boston, Mass. 





Machines. Grinders’ and Polish- 


DIAMOND TOOLS, 
FOR DRESSING OR TRUEING EMERY WHEELS 


ers’ Supplies. Catalogue on Application. 
BMERY, QUARTZ, CORN UI: 





CORN & COB CRUSHERS 


PRICH, $15.00. 
Send For Circular. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS & HANGERS. 


u3 Pulleys a Specialty, Large or Small. Address, 


TI. B. WOOD & SONS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


The MILLER ROLLER MILL 








Has no superior. Universal Tightener, Automatic Feed, Tight Base, Noiseless, with Non-Cutting 
Corrugations, We also manufacture the Rider Wheat Break, which has no equal for 1st, 2d and 8d 
Breaks, Send for Reference and Circulars of our Machines, 


THE MILLER Co., CANTON, O. 







LORD Rant Re HOMINY MILL. 


PATENTED SEPT. 28, 1880, AND F$ULY 26, 1881. 


The Best, Most Durable, and Most Economical Machine, 


‘The Lord Baltimore Homin y Millis n0 ex xperiment, but is in constant use and 
giving unexampled results in several large mills, Its ca ity is greater than 
that of any other hominy machine, be 
per hour, and in preparing the corn 
six barrels per hour. It is built of the best materials The vi 
compose: agerega grtion of seven i tues ony of che mavenase 
broken they may repaired with it wRete ‘trouble or cost. 
‘or Prices, an Pane particslars, 


c. S. DAY, westniee.®,, KENT ISLAND, MD. 


Please address all orders for Castings and Hullers to 


JAMES McMILILAN, 


Nut Washer and Bolt Manufacturer and Machinist, 


151 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORM) Bi ____ MD. 


WIRE mL CLOTH —SPHEL, BRASS AND ‘TINNED 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
Ewolusive Manufacturers of the 


“ACME” 


STEEL TEMPERED 


Battery & Bolling Wire Cloth 


Bran Duster Cloth, Plated Wire Mill Screen Cloth 
Smut Cloth, Brass and Copper Wire Cloth. 


A full line constantly on hand Send for samples and price lists. 
Brooklyn Wire Cloth Works, soaw'sterer. New York. 


JOHN STREET, 
Desa IMPROVED DIAMOND MILLSTONE DRESSING MACHINE. 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
DRESSING. 


No 1, to face and crack $25.00 
No. a to face, crack, 
furrows, and will 














do.as good work, and is more 
adjusted than any other ma- 

jent on 80 days’ Ad- 
iress for circulars, containing full 
information. 


C. S. HOOVER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 409 East King St, LANCASTER, PENN, 








Everything Used in 
@ Mill of Every Kina 
Always on Hand. 


MULL SUPPLIES | 
iste" | BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS, BOLTS, MILL IRONS, &C. 
"BF Prices Close and Quality the Best.aet 







The Case Mig, Co,, Columbus, Ohio. 





ROLLS RE-GROUND 


And Re-corrugated to order. Porcelain rolls 
re-dressed. Our Machinery for this purpose 
is very accurate. Can do work promptly. 


Case Mfg. Co, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE MILIING WoRLD. 


OCTOBER 16, 1884. 





The Rounds Sectional Roller Mill 


Is Especially Adapted for 
Custom and Exchange 
Millers. 


Can be Adopted with less outlay 

of money, and will produce more 

satisfactory results than any other 
roller mill manufactured. 


- STEVENS 


CORRUGATIONS. 


This mill is in successful 
operation in hundreds of 
mills, and not one has 
failed to come up to 
the capacity and 
work guaranteed. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 





Unquestionably the Roller 
Mill for Merchant 
Millers. 


Perfect in its operation, aud it 
requires less power than any 
similar roller mill in the world. 


STEVENS 


CORRUGATIONS. 


Enables the miller to adopt 
the roller mill system with 
less expense than by 
any other method. 


Send For ITWustrated Catalogue 
and PRICE LIST. 


THE J. T. NOYE MANUFACTURING 0, BUFFALO, N. Y.,U.S. A. 


THE CHLEBRATED 


(Ke Ae SCHINDLER-ESCHER 
057} MSS LION BRAND 
O95 Bolting Cloth 


ts Imp ented: Dire: rae ralldecds » Switzerland, and 
‘old Whole 7 Retell by the 


srear WESTERN MANUFAGT N6GCO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Send for Price List, Samples, and Book of Diagrams. 


RICHMOND CITY 
MILL WORKS, 





MACHINERY 
i) ALL KINDS MILL SUPPLIES 


Richmond, Indiana. 


@SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE EXCELSIOR ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH TO THE FRONT. 


EXCELSIOR 





RECOGNIZED AS THE QUEEN OF ALL BOLT 

CLOTHS BY ONE-THIRD OF THE MILL OWN- 

ERS, MILLERS AND BUILDERS IN THEUNITED 

STATES, AND THEIR VERDICT IS “GIVE US THE 

EXCELSIOR AND NO OTHER!” SEND FOR DIS- 

COUNTS AND PRICES FOR MAKING UP, WHICH 
ARE GREATLY REDUCED. 


RECOGNIZED AS THE QUEEN OF ALL BOLT 

CLOTHS BY ONE-THIRD OF THE MILL OWN- 

ERS, MILLERS AND BUILDERS IN THE UNITED 

STATES, AND THEIR VERDICT IS “GIVE US THE 

EXCELSIOR AND NO OTHER!” SEND FOR DIS- 

COUNTS AND PRICES FOR MAKING UP, WHICH 
ARE GREATLY REDUCED. 





CaO 
HUNTLEY & HAMMOND, souz imponTaRs, SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Successors in the Bolting Cloth Trade to Huntley, Holcomb & Heine, Holcomb & Heine and Aug. Heine. 
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